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EDITORIAL 


( NE of our correspondents has written to point 
out that in none of the essays which were printed 
or quoted from in the competition for the best essay 
on the limitations of the gramophone was there any 
mention of what to many was the most serious limitation 
o! all, that is, the short duration of the playing time 
of the individual disc. Of course, many competitors 
did allude to this limitation, and I think Mr. Hubbard, 
the winner, was alluding to it in his brief summary of 
what he called limitations in gramophone music so 
obvious that a mere enumeration was sufficient. 
Clearly we must all of us admit that ideally speaking 
these breaks are a grave handicap to our perfect enjoy- 
ment of recorded music. Let me quote the rest of the 
letter written by this correspondent, Mr. Dekin : 

‘A twelve-inch disc will run, approximately, for 
three and a half minutes, and then a stoppage while a 
change is made. This soon becomes a serious drawback 
to intelligent and pleasurable listening, for on the one 
hand no person likes to be dragged from his chair 
every three and a half minutes, and on the other, these 
breaks play havoc with the continuity of any symphony 
or overture, and disturb the ‘ atmosphere’ so essential 
for good listening. The many improvements made 
in the gramophone have left this side of it untouched. 
The merger-companies have imposed the rotating 
disc upon us, and if they are financially bound to it 
then their technicians must improve it. All who are 
interested in the gramophone as an interpreter of 
music and speech are not inclined to accept the present 
playing time of a twelve-inch record as_ sufficient 
and be told if the quality of recording is to remain the 
same so must the disc.” 

At first I was inclined to agree with Mr. Dekin 
entirely, but on thinking the question over I cannot 
help seeing several grave objections to the gratification 
of his ambition, and what is more even a certain 
advantage in that very handicap he so much deplores. 
If my readers will carry their minds back to the days 
when every record was accompanied by a ferocious 
scratch they will wonder now how they were ever 
able to put up with such an abominable infliction. 
Yet, although I would not for a moment advocate 
a return to the days of the scratch, I am not so sure 
that the existence of that scratch and the necessity 
of trying to overcome it either by mechanical means 
or by will power was not in many ways an advantage 


to.the listener. For one thing, if we never had had the 
scratch we should never have had the fibre needle, 
for undoubtedly the fibre needle was originally intro- 
duced to diminish the scratch, and it is only in these 
days of electric recording that we are able to appreciate 
the really valuable effect of the fibre needle. Further- 
more, the abolition of the scratch kept people continually 
experimenting with sound-boxes, and in those pre- 
electric days the amateur of the gramophone had 
more opportunities of experimenting in a small way 
than he has now. This was all to the good, because it 
maintained that vitality of interest in his hobby 
without which no hobby can endure. More important, 
however, in my opinion than that was the exercise 
of will power which the presence of the scratch imposed 
upon the listener. For in “‘ thinking out ” the scratch, 
if I may so put it, he was compelled to concentrate all 
the more intently on the music. I suppose few readers 
will dispute my assertion that when they attend a 
concert their minds wander for a large part of the 
time, and that instead of listening, let us say, to 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, they are allowing 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony to stimulate their idle 
fancies, or, even worse, that they are allowing it to be 
the background of the little material complications 
of their everyday life. They will never be proof against 
letting their minds wander to an unpaid bill or an 
unanswered invitation or a forgotten appointment, 
and, such is the perversity of the subconscious self, 
the more perfect the performance to which it is listening 
the more easily will it inspire that subconscious self 
to irrelevant meditation. 

I think it was Mr. Bernard Shaw who once pointed 
out that music was a drug. If any example were 
needed of the truth of what at any rate music may 
easily become, it might be found in the use that so 
many thousands of people make of their wireless. 


. What is true of music is often equally true of literature. 


How many people have said to me about some long 
novel that they enjoy it for its sedative effect! To 
read yourself asleep is an age-long method of enjoying 
a book. Nowadays, many novels are read to maintain 
the reader’s intellect in a semi-comatose condition as 
a means of alleviating the stress and fret of life’s 
humdrum daily business. Are those who yearn for a 
dise which will allow them to listen undisturbed to 
at any rate the whole of one movement of a symphony 
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quite alive to the value of being compelled to rise 
from their armchairs in order to turn the disc or to 
take a new disc out of the album and put it on the 
turntable? Can they always sincerely declare that 
the resentment such a process involves is not caused 
by the interruption to their not listening more than to 
their listening ? Is it not rather the breaking of their 
idle dream than the wrong done to the continuity of 
the music which irritates ? For my part I am prepared 
to argue that the man who has played through a whole 
symphony on the gramophone, winding it himself, and 
changing the discs himself, will have listened to that 
symphony more genuinely than either the man sitting 
back in a comfortable seat at a concert or the man 
sitting back in a comfortable armchair in front of his 
loud speaker. Those interruptions are tonic. They 
remind the listener of his duty toward the music he is 
playing. They are a continual incentive to the 
appreciation of the music he possesses. I have never 
listened to a gramophone concert without envying the 
man who is changing the records and even winding 
up a non-electric machine, and I am sure that this 
getting up to change the discs has a remote kinship 
with the emotions of a conductor. I know that my 
fellow Editor, for instance, would find his task of broad- 
casting records immeasurably harder if each record he 
broadcast was a long-playing record. 


And now arises another problem. If more is to be 
packed upon a twelve-inch or ten-inch disc, and I 
think we may assume that the technicians of the big 
recording companies could probably achieve a satis- 
factory way of doing this, how are we going to treat 
lighter music ? Suppose, for example, that the perfect 
method be discovered of getting a quarter of an hour’s 
music on a twelve-inch disc or ten minutes’ music on 
a ten-inch disc. Nobody wants a fox-trot to play for 
ten minutes, and to cram four fox-trots on one disc 
would be no use to dancers. Nor would four songs on 
each side of a disc add to the amenities of the gramo- 
phone. Mr. Dekin may argue that he only wants a 
longer playing disc for classical music, and certainly if 
one could get the whole of a symphony of Beethoven 
on two twelve-inch discs and charge no more for it 
than the present twelve-inch discs, a very long step 
forward would have been taken toward making good 
music more generally available. If, in fact, the 
better the music, the more you could get of it at the 
same price as a smaller amount of inferior music, 
this would undoubtedly help the sale of good music. 
My fear is, and I fancy that the sales managers would 
share this apprehension, lest the public should compel 
the recording companies to cram more light music and 
dance music on every disc, not because theirs was a 
genuine demand for the long-playing disc, but because 
every member of the public, whatever his tastes, is 
inevitably going to want as much as he can get for 
his money. And if he knows that it is possible to put 
four fox-trots on one side of a disc he would expect 
those four fox-trots, even though such copious record- 


ing could be an embarrassment rather than a 
blessing. 

The position of recording companies at the present 
time is by no means an easy one. Like everything 
else, recorded music is suffering from the universal 
lack of prosperity, and at such a period it is inevitable 
that those in charge of the business side of recording 
will not be inclined to experiment with the market. It 
is because I feel that this is not the moment to press 
for a radical change like this that I have tried to 
emphasize the possibility of carrying on as we are at 
present, at any rate for a year or two. If I were 
offered a choice between a long-playing record and a 
really cheap record of good music, I should have no 
hesitation at all in choosing the latter. I cannot help 
remembering what a great fight we had in the early 
days of THe GRAMOPHONE to get good music for our 
instrument. That fight was helped by the material 
prosperity which then prevailed. There were more 
people able to gratify their tastes for good music than 
there are now, but on the other hand there are now 
perhaps twenty times as many potential purchasers 
of good music as there were then. The trouble is that 
all the wishing in the world will not turn sixpence 
into half a crown. 


I have argued so often and at such length on behalf 
of cheap reprints of big works recorded some years 
ago that I am ashamed to repeat all I have said, but 
would it not be possible to make the experiment in 
a very humble way ? Could not one symphony of 
Beethoven be reprinted and issued at, let us say, 2s. a 
disc, so that an estimate might be reached of the 
probable sales of such works reprinted in a cheap 
edition ? Or if this is not feasible, could not some 
system of “remainders” be deviséd in conjunction 
with the trade ? The process of “ remaindering”’ is 
not pleasant to any author, and in the contracts of 
most authors there is a clause stipulating that the 
publisher shall offer the stock in hand to the author 
before it is remaindered. I do not fancy that the 
system of remaindering books has been bad for the 
trade. Indeed, with the over-production of books 
which is now prevalent, such a system is the only one 
possible for the disposal of dead stock. I believe, but 
I write this under correction, that there is now a system 
in the gramophone trade by which recording com- 
panies now take back dead stock and replace it with 
records of equal value. But surely there must be 
somewhere a large amount of dead stock at the end 


. of every year which has to be destroyed, and surely 


some of this could be sold off to the public at bargain 
prices. Probably the sales managers dread the 
possibility of everybody waiting for this annual sale, 
but I do not think this danger need be envisaged for 
the ephemeral record. Nobody wants to buy a fox-trot 
twelve months old. On the other hand, those who 
could afford to buy good music would probably buy 
it at once as they do now, and those who could 
not afford to buy it at the standard price could be 
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tempted to buy it at the reduced price. When we sold 
off the dead stock of the National Gramophonic 
Society at a shilling a disc we were sold out in two 
hours. Nobody waited to decide whether he wanted 
to have this or that quartet. He bought it in the hope 
that he would like it because it was cheap. 

The future of recording will depend very largely on 
the ability of the recording companies to cultivate a 
more and more widely diffused taste for good music. 
1 believe I said this in the very first number of Tue 
GRAMOPHONE, when the gramophone seemed threatened 
hy the rivalry of radio, and I say it now nearly ten 
years later with as much emphasis as I said it then. 
Radio has helped the gramophone so far, but the 
gramophone must learn to take more and more 
advantage of that help, and this cannot be done by 
denying to the impecunious lover of music an oppor- 
tunity to possess his own discs. The circulating libraries 
have done much to help in the diffusion of a love of 
reading, but without doubt they have done a great 
deal to destroy in this country the habit of buying 
hooks. My dread is that during these hard times 
the lover of music will learn to do without his own 
records and make the best of his favourite music over 
the wireless. 

Just as I am in the middie of this editorial there has 
reached me from Mr. W. L. Welch, of Syracuse, N.Y., 
an extremely interesting little essay too late for the 
competition, which I cannot resist printing. 


THE SIX GREAT LIMITATIONS OF THE 

GRAMOPHONE. 
By Wa ter L. WE cu. 
THE principal gramophonic limitation to-day is the 
improper conception of what constitutes perfect 
recording, in the minds of the recording engineers. 
Records should not only be agreeable to listen to, 
but should reproduce as precisely as possible the original 
performance, when played upon an ideal reproducing 
instrument—which leads us directly to great limitation 
number two, which is the lack of instruments designed 
by the recording companies and offered to the public 
as providing a standard of exact reproduction for their 
records. 

If there were such standards, the fallacy of recording 
room resonance or echo, as limitation number three 
might be termed, would soon become obvious. The 
super-imposing of the acoustical qualities of one room 
upon that of another is a phenomenon associated only 
with radio, the talkies and the gramophone, and never 
occurs in original performances. 

The writer recently had the doubtful pleasure of 
seeing the Mills Brothers in a personal theatre appear- 
ance—I say seeing, because I did not actually hear 
them, as it was necessary for them to have their 
microphone coddling act amplified ten thousand times 
through a loud-speaker system or else they could not 
have been heard beyond the tenth row—which leads us 
to limitation number four, which is the pandering to 


the microphone that even some of our greater artists 
seem to have become addicted to. What needs reform- 
ing is the microphonic system, not our methods of 
vocalization. 

Whatever may have been the limitations of the 
acoustic method, it never was conducive to singing 
through the nose, and the drawbacks consisted largely 
of what was left out in the recording process instead 
of the present defects which are added, namely, excess 
resonance, distortion, over-amplification and extraneous 
noises. 

Limitation number five is increasing lack of definition 
and loss of true perspective. In every case where we 
hear several instruments in a sound-proof room, we 
have the ideal of perfect definition. Proper repro- 
duction technique should maintain fine definition 
instead of blending and modulating the various 
fundamentals, overtones, partials, harmonics, etc., 
until every vestige of natural sharpness has been done 
away with. The only records which approach the true 
third dimensional effect are those which preserve 
intact the original definition. 

Records made in the same laboratory at the same 
time by the same artists, some hill-and-dale and some 
lateral, reveal that vertical recording is the best, 
tested electrically by the same electric pick-up and 
then played acoustically upon the same phonograph. 
Therefore, the sixth great limitation is the lateral 
recording method. 

Only Edison Diamond Dise acoustic records have 
ever withstood the daring test of direct comparison 
with the living artist. Edison recognized the limitations 
of his early phonographs and strove to attain the ideal 
of perfect recreation of the human voice. Thousands 
of people throughout America have witnessed these 
astounding tone tests, yet, the surviving gramophone, 
having overcome the chief limitation of the Edison 
phonograph, which was its inakility to record the 
largest orchestras, cannot duplicate the Edison feat ! 

I hope that some other correspondents will give us 
their experience with vertical and lateral recording, 
and help me to produce some kind of symposium on 
the subject in the near future. 


The Caruso Record 

Mr. C. G. Moore-De Faria, who is the chief steward 
of an American vessel and also possesses one of the 
largest gramophone libraries afloat, over 6,000 classical 
and semi-classical records, most kindly sent me the 
Victor disc of Caruso’s Vesti la giubba and M’appari. 
Last month this re-recording appeared in the H.M.V. 
list over here and was reviewed in the December 
number. The following note in the Music column of 
the American magazine Time of October 24th, 1932, 
is of great interest, and will, I think, interest our 
readers : 

Seventeen years have passed since Enrico Caruso walked 


into the Victor Talking Machine plant in Camden, N.J., called 
out a greeting to everyone he met, shed coat, waistcoat, collar, 
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tie, shut his eyes and became for a few moments the broken- 
hearted clown in Pagliacci. Vesti la giubba, the clown’s song 
which Caruso sang that day, helped more than any other to 
put his record royalties over the million-dollar mark. Victor 
says that no other voice has recorded so brilliantly, so exactly 
as Caruso’s. But the mechanics of record-making have undergone 
many a change since he died. The old discs sound thin now, 
the accompaniments particularly inadequate. 

Victor’s Raymond Sooy was responsible for the new version 
of Vesti la giubba which, with M’appari from Marta on the 
reverse side, was put on sale last week in record shops all over 
the U.S. Raymond Sooy, who engineered the making of the 
original Caruso records, felt that full justice had to be done to 
his friend’s voice: He consulted Conductor Nathaniel Shilkret, 
Victor’s able handyman, who proceeded to memorize Caruso’s 
interpretations, each long-held note, each sob and sigh. Con- 
ductor Shilkret donned earphones, then summoned his orchestra, 
and, listening to the old records, conducted new accompani- 
ments which would time with them exactly. Through two loud- 
speakers in a separate control room, Engineer Sooy listened to 
the tenor’s rich tones, Shilkret’s new setting. He combined them 
to produce a record which gives fresh lustre to the voice, com- 
pletely obliterates the old tinny accompaniment. 


It is hardly necessary to emphasize the importance 
for the future of this remarkable achievement. Mr. 
Klein has already alluded to it last month, and I 
can only endorse what he has said, and I think that 
no reader who has heard this re-recording of Caruso 
will wish to argue any longer that any contemporary 
Italian tenor, or indeed any tenor at all, now living 
and singing can come near him. It is always easy to 
fancy that what one heard first when young was 
better than what one hears first when middle-aged, but 
here surely is the proof that very often one is right. 


Some New Recordings 

I hope I shall not be considered unduly uxorious if 
I call special attention to some records my wife has 
made for the Homophone Company. They are eight-inch 
records with coloured pictures, and my wife’s part 
is to give an account of various animals and birds, 


which, if I may say so, she does very well. What 
interested me was to find that her voice on a disc was 
often curiously like that of her brother, Christopher 
Stone, a quality which I had never noticed in ordinary 
life. These records are very cheap, only ninepence each, 
and if I did not think they were good I would not 
say so. 

A good record for children is a twelve-inch Decca 
with Robert Macleod at the piano and Roy Henderson 
singing a series of ‘‘ Pet Marjorie’s Rhymes” set to 
music by Robert Macleod. Pet Marjorie was the 
extraordinary child in whose great gifts Sir Walter 
Scott so much delighted. She died in early childhood, 
one of the “ nurslings of immortality.”” The music 
of Mr Macleod is charming, and Mr. Henderson’s 
interpretation is equally charming. I have never 
head him sing so delicately and lightly before, and I 
wish that he would occasionally choose a song that 
lends itself to this style. We all know that he can 
play the big barytone bow-wow, but I for one never 
suspected he could sing so gracefully as this. 


Another good record is a ten-inch Columbia made 
by Miss Valentine Dunn, Mr. John Laurie, and 
Mr. Tom Kinniburgh. ‘‘ Flat-footed Jean” is the 
title, and it consists of a performance of the song 
by Mr. Kinniburgh, and a most entertaining little 
duologue between Miss Dunn and Mr. Laurie, written 
by Miss Dunn. This is one of the most successful 
dramatic records I have heard, chiefly because the 
note is never forced. 

It is generally admitted that Tchaikovsky failed 
with the piano. Yet, I wonder if any Piano Concerto 
opens with quite such promise as the First Concerto 
in B flat minor, which was published last month on 
four twelve-inch red discs by H.M.V. with Arthur 
Rubinstein as the soloist, and the London Symphony 
Orchestra under John Barbirolli. It seemed to me 
a brilliant performance and very fine recording, and 
though it is not a work which I want to hear too often, 
it is one of those works which when I have not got 
it by me I often have a longing to hear. Poor Tchai- 
kovsky dedicated his Concerto to Nicolas Rubinstein, 
who apparently was annoyed that a composer should 
venture to write a pianoforte concerto without con- 
sulting him first, and in consequence criticized 11 
bitterly and contemptuously. Tchaikovsky then 
removed Rubinstein’s name from the dedication, and 
substituted that of Hans Von Bulow, who said of the 
Concerto that it was ‘ perfect and mature in form, 
and full of style—in the sense that the intentions and 
craftsmanship are everywhere concealed.” Fifteen 
years later Tchaikovsky revised the solo part, and the 
famous duel between piano and orchestra which is 
now the chief feature of the Concerto was added. 
Rubinstein and Tchaikovsky made up their quarrel. 
Rubinstein indeed often played the Concerto, and 
when he died Tchaikovsky composed his Trio for 
piano, violin, and violoncello ‘“‘ In-memory of a great 
artist.” 

I had hoped to review some of the recordings from 
the Third Connoisseur’s Catalogue, and to discuss the 
first issue of the Beethoven Sonatas this month, 
but the Christmas traffic has interfered with my 
getting the records and so (D.V.) I shall review them 
in the February number. 

I was absolutely delighted by the album of twelve 
astrological ten-inch records on which Mr. R. H. 
Naylor, the Sunday Express astrologer, deals with the 
starry prognostications for everybody’s birthday. The 
album is published by H.M.V., and I hope to say more 
about it next month, for | have dabbled in astrology 
myself. 

Nothing remains now except to wish all our readers 
a very happy and a very prosperous New Year. In 
these discouraging times it is a source of wonderful 
encouragement to know that THE GRAMOPHONE will 
complete the tenth year of its life in 1933 more strongly 
supported than ever by its readers and its advertisers. 
Once again a happy and prosperous New Year to both. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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IMHOFP’ 
NEW YEAR 


SALE 


COMMENCING ON JAN. 4th 
AT 9.30 A.M. PRECISELY 


HIS is a Sale in which Dame Fashion 

plays into your hands. With the 
arrival of the 1933 Models, all these 
perfectly wonderful instruments which 
were but recently Je dernier cri have 
been superseded. These superseded 
models, together with many fine instru- 
ments which have been taken in part 
exchange for other instruments, are now 
offered at truly bargain prices. You can 
choose the model you have long coveted 
and make it your own at much less cost 


than was possible even a week ago. 
But come early and make your choice, 
noting, by the way, that no models wi! 
be reserved or setaside. All instruments 
must be bought and paid for at the time. 
The object of this Sale is to make room 
for the 1933 models. Come and bring 
your cheque book with you. And come 
early. There are hundreds of fine instru- 
ments—radio sets, radio-gramophones 
and acoustic gramophones to choose 
from—and each one is a bargain. 


NO RESERVATIONS 


fred Imhof. 


IMHOF HOUSE 
112-116, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


TELEPHONE - MUSEUM 5944 (4 lines) 
(Two Doors East of Tottenham Court Road) 
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The EMG. 


Hand-made Gramophone 


offers the finest value for money in musical and 
mechanical perfection 


The Mark LX 


for example, the latest model, 
with a really LARGE OPEN 
HORN, costs only £16 16s. 


This amazing instrument 


built to the designs of Mr. H. B. Davey, 
whose Mark Xa is acknowledged the 
best it is possible to buy, was especially 
made to fill the need for really high- 
quality reproduction at a lower price. 


The fact that the Mark IX possesses this 
quality in full measure is reflected in the 
sales, acknowledged in glowing testi- 
monials, and can be proved at a single 
hearing. 

With an upper register that is clean 
and bright, and a deep and powerful 
bass, the Mark IX is built with the 
traditional care and _ skill of the 





Hand-made Gramophones. The horn, The length of 
immediately detachable, is very light, Stun diviiee 
the motor is British, and plays two nH hs 


twelve-inch sides at one winding. Elec- ins. 
tric motors at a slightly higher cost.~ 


Quality seen at a glance 


and proved by years of satisf actory SETUICE. t+ does not need an expert to appre- 
ciate the quality of all Hand-made products, for the care that is taken at every stage is 
obvious, and the finished result stands out in the sharpest contrast to the ordinary machines 
—_ sets one sees in shops. To the expert they represent the high-water mark of technical 
skill. 

E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones and Radio Instruments are unique. In this case it costs no more to 
the purchaser to have something definitely better. Please send for details. 


E.M.G. 


Hand-made Gramophones Ltd., 11 Grape St. 
behind the Princes Theatre LONDON, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 7166) 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


A ROSSINIAN 


REVIVAL 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


T is certainly the turn of Rossini. In the years 

since the war, revivals of Mozart and Verdi, or 
even of Meyerbeer in the countries where he is appre- 
ciated, have been finding a place more and more 
regularly in the active repertory of the big opera 
houses. We are no longer the leaders in these matters 
that we were at one time, but only followers of fashion 
at a respectful distance, imitating a foreign success 
now and then when opportunity occurs, which is 
rather seldom. Mozart, of course, is a trump card 
whenever played (at the right moment) ; his, however, 
is a limited suit, and, as Sir Thomas Beecham proved 
long ago, not more than three of his masterpieces, well 
performed, could be counted upon to draw good houses. 
His lovely Seraglio, for instance, has still to appeal 
as it deserves to modern British audiences, though 
popular enough in Central Europe. Verdi revivals, 
on the other hand, have been proving attractive in 
Italy as well as in Germany, Austria, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia, not to mention America. 

But you cannot go on ringing the changes on the 
early Verdi operas for ever. There is too much 
similarity between them—I mean from a musical 
point of view, of course—for them to provide the 
necessary amount of variety. In these circumstances 
it would appear to be a refreshing contrast to 
turn from Verdian melodrama to Rossinian comedy, 
from the heavy tragedies of Busseto to the diverting 
buffo farces of the Swan of Pesaro. Until he composed 
Falstaff Verdi never wrote a humorous opera, though 
he showed there plainly enough what a genius he had 
for the task. But Rossini, with comparatively few 
exceptions (T'ancredi, Otello, Semiramide, and William 
Tell the most conspicuous), did naught but set to 
music the most amusing comedies he could find, some 
of them positively side-splitting in their laughable 
qualities. That was in his younger days, we know, 
when his melodic and inventive resources were simply 
overflowing ; and happily it is amongst that portion 
of his rich legacy that, according to all accounts, the 
Continental seekers after forgotten musical treasure 
have lately been rummaging to good purpose. 

What, after all, does the present generation of this 
country know of Rossini? That he wrote a number of 
jolly overtures and a Stabat Mater, in addition to a 
mighty clever and amusing opera entitled The Barber 
of Seville; really that is about all. Yet he was the 
master whom Fétis described as “ the most illustrious, 
the most popular of all the compositeurs dramatiques 
that Italy brought forth in the nineteenth century.” 
I would humbly venture to add that, albeit by nature 
one of the laziest men who ever lived, he was also one 


of the most prolific, resourceful, and successful musicians 
of alf time. Moreover, he was a reformer, though he 
seldom gets the credit for it. Not satisfied with the 
simple harmonies used by contemporary Italians, he 
introduced new modulations and dissonances that 
sounded strange at first, but in time grew lovable 
(note those in the overture to William Tell, for example). 
In fifteen years he had entirely transformed the taste 
of his countrymen. But, apart from his genius as a 
composer, he was a great all-round musician. He 
was also a marvellous accompanist, and those who heard 
him sing declared that his vocal art was amazing. 
According to Auber, “he had a beautiful baritone 
voice, and he sang the Largo al factotum with a spirit 
and verve which no one—not even Lablache—could 
approach.” 

But it is not so much of Rossini’s own transcendent 
gifts as of his early operas that I wish to speak now ; 
and the two in which I feel more especially interested 
at the moment—for the reason that, if report may be 
trusted, one or both are ‘‘ earmarked ”’ for revival in 
the near future—are L’/taliana in Algeri and La 
Cenerentola. The choice is good, inasmuch as they 
belong to Rossini’s best opera buffa period. L’ Italiana 
in Algeri was produced at Venice in 1813, Cenerentola 
at Rome in 1817—the latter only a year after J] 
Barbiere and a few weeks before La Gazza ladra, which 
was still a favourite at Covent Garden when Patti and 
Sealchi added Semiramide to their Rossinian répertoire 
after the death of Tietjens in 1877. I never heard 
either of the first two operas mentioned in this group, 
but both were popular in London in their day, and I 
fancy L’ Italiana was done at Covent Garden so late 
as the ’sixties. As the date indicates, it belongs to a 
less matured style than the Barbiere; it was, indeed, 
the last of the pure buffa type that the master wrote. 

Altogether L’/taliana in Algeri is a delightful opera, 
and I cannot wonder that it found its way all over 
Europe. Coming immediately after 7ancredi, a serious 
work, it fully shared its popularity, and I may note the 
same important innovation in both, namely, that 
remarkable crescendo device so peculiar to Rossini, 
alike in his overtures and his concerted finales. He is 
said to have borrowed this effect from Paisiello, but, 
whether he did or not, it is certain that he made far 
finer use of it and went on employing it, despite the 
fact that in Paris later on they satirized and caricatured 
him under the name of “Signor Crescendo.” The 
plot, a mixture of comedy and farce, breathes a genuine 
spirit of gaiety and liveliness. It deals with the 
adventures of a young Italian girl who is stranded on 
the shores of Algeria and there, by miraculous luck, 
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encounters in the hour of need her faithful lover, who 
has become the favourite slave of the Bey, and is 
constantly refusing the most attractive offers of 
marriage. Ultimately they contrive to escape together 
and of course all ends happily, but not until after the 
story has run through a highly amusing series of cross- 
purposes. The score teems with melody and clever 
writing, a famous example of the latter being the trio 
Pappataci, in the second act, for the three men, 
Lindoro (not he of the Barbiere), Mustafa, and Taddeo, 
which used to be recognized as a classic in its particular 
genre. (It is worth while to procure Ricordi’s vocal 
score for the pleasure of studying this quaint, 
characteristic number.) As a French critic has truly 
observed, ‘‘ Nulle part, peut-étre, la bouffonnerie 
italienne n’est exprimée avec plus de verité et de 
liberté.” But, whilst praising the delicious comic 
features of the music, he also admires the elegance of 
some of its more serious touches; as, for instance, in 
the duet for Lindoro and the Bey and the tenor’s 
cavatina, Languir per una bella. As for the overture, 
it is simply one of Rossini’s gems. 

La Cenerentola, or Cinderella, was composed to a 
libretto based upon the old nursery legend, as treated 
for the stage by a French author, named Etienne, in a 
comedy that differed in many details from the panto- 
mime story of our childhood. I need not go into that, 
but may say that the plot is ingenious as well as 
amusing, while the principal part, like Rosina in JI 
Barbiere, was written for a contralto or low mezzo- 
soprano, in accordance with Rossini’s custom. Hence 
it was that in later years so many of the principal 
airs for female voice had to be transposed to a higher 
key. This was naturally not the case when the part 
of Cenerentola was taken by the great contralto Alboni, 
who achieved in it one of the most remarkable triumphs 
that ever fell to an opera singer by her rendering 
of the famous rondo-finale, Non pit mesta, as I had 
occasion to recall not long ago when it was so brilliantly 
recorded by Conchita Supervia. It was upon this 
theme, if I am not mistaken, that the illustrious 
Paganini wrote a series of variations for the violin that 
at the time he alone was capable of playing. There 
is altogether an extraordinary wealth of tuneful and 
often expressive melody in Cenerentola, which explains 
how it was that, taken in conjunction with its humour, 
vivacity, and rare musical ingenuity, its score was 
placed upon an even higher level than that of 
L’ Italiana in Algeri, if not that of Jl Barbiere itself. 


We are told, however, that on its first production 
at Rome during the Carnival of 1817 it did not excite 
the same degree of enthusiasm. Only afterwards, 
when the public began to know it, did it begin to draw 
big houses—a story that has been repeated in connec- 
tion with dozens of other operas. Again Rossini, like 
Handel, used to make use of material already used in 
previous works that had ceased to draw, and the score 
of Cenerentola contains quite a number of such excerpts, 
which (owing probably to their strong family likeness) 


neither the critics nor the public happened to recognize. 
As the late Sutherland Edwards once wrote, “ It is 
known to have been Rossini’s custom when an opera of 
his fell, to pick up the pieces, and the score of La 
Cenerentola was adorned throughout with fragments 
saved from the ruins of his earlier works.’’ This 
custom, as we know, was not a bad one, since it enabled 
Handel to put together the music of the Messiah and 
Rossini to ‘‘ collect the fragments ”’ for the score of the 
Barber of Seville in the incredibly short space of three 
weeks. The wonder of it is that in neither case has 
the music lost an iota of its freshness. Rossini once 
told a friend that he feared much of what he had written 
must one day pass out of fashion, but that he believed 
the second act of William Tell, the last act of Otello, 
and the whole of The Barber would survive the rest. 
As regards two out of the three, at any rate, time has 
proved him right. 

I wonder whether Cenerentola, either whole or in part, 
may yet be added to this group? I have formed the 
opinion that it might be well worth reviving, and I put 
that opinion forward with some confidence, because I 
have just been going over the music again from a copy 
of the original piano score (folio size), which I was 
fortunate enough to pick up many years ago, together 
with several other of Rossini’s operas, at a music shop 
at Bayeux, in Normandy. I had been gazing with 
admiration at the celebrated tapestry depicting the 
events of the Conqueror’s invasion of England, and was 
on my way back to my hotel when I passed this shop, 


and, seeing a pile of old scores in the window, I went in 


and purchased the lot. The title-page of this particular 
example describes it as follows: ‘‘ Partizione della 
Cenerentola, opera buffa in due atti, musica di Rossini, 
ridotta pel Piano Forte. Prezzo 36f., a Paris, chez 
Carli, éditeur et m* de Musique, Boulevard Mont- 
martre, No. 14.’ I may add that it advertised on an 
inner page the issue of six favourite operas by Rossini 
in full score at a total subscription price of 180 francs 
(then about £7), and the date for the appearance of the 
first was January ist, 1824. 

On one point alone do I feel some doubt—more 
strongly, perhaps, regarding Cenerentola than L’ Italiana 
in Algeri—and that is, the likelihood of securing singers 
capable of doing justice to this extremely difficult florid 
music. In any event, they would have to be Italians 
fully conversant with the traditions of the buffo school 
and, if possible, in the habit of performing these very 
operas together. I heard such a company at the 
Lyceum Theatre when I was quite a youth, and I 
daresay there are such companies touring in Italy to- 
day, but am not sure. It does not follow, because 
Il Barbiere is familiar everywhere, that the artists who 
sing it (very badly, some of them) would be capable of 
undertaking operas by Rossini which they have never 
seen or heard. And it is quite certain that, unless 
those operas were done in the right way and with all 
the necessary executive ability, it would be absurd to 
think of reviving them. Heaman Kier. 
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Microphone Personalities 


THIRTY YEARS 


OF RECORD 





MAKING 


by PETER DAWSON 


HAVE made so many gramophone records that I can look 

back over thirty years and recall the whole history of the 
gramophone from the early days of the primitive cylindrical 
machine to the present time of electrical apparatus. The 
change that has taken place since I first came before the public 
is tremendous. We used to think it wonderful to hear what 
was rather a caricature of a voice singing out of a machine. 
To-day we have the proper echo, the very breath of a singer 
is audible, and gramophone music is, so to speak, ‘‘ two 
dimensional.’”’ You not only hear the words and music, but 
feel that the singer is standing there in front of you. 

In the early days of the gramophone the system by which 
many records are “ printed’ from a master was unknown. 
A song had to be sung over and over again to twelve machines, 
geouped in fours on three shelves. Thus 
twelve records were made. As soon as you 
had finished, the records were changed and 
you went on again. One mistake and twelve 
records were spoiled. 

Recording was a full-time job in those 
days. I used to reach the studios at 10 in 
the morning and sing without a real break 
until 1 o’elock. Then I had an hour off for 
lunch and sang again from 2 until 5 p.m. 
Fortunately, I have been gifted with a 
powerful voice and overstrain is almost un- 
known to me. Many singers simply could not 
have kept up the singing for six hours.a day, 
five days a week. That was one of the 
reasons why comedians with “ leather 
voices’? were amongst the most popular 
recorders ! It was tremendously hard work, 
but I thoroughly enjoyed it, and never 
managed to keep pace with the demand. 

To-day, you sing into the microphone 
quite naturally. But thirty ‘years ago you 
had to shout down the instruments. It was 
exceedingly exacting work, and both singers 
and orchestra found it a bit monotonous 
using one piece of music over and over again all day. We 
welcomed anything in the nature of a joke to break the 
monotony. 

I was waiting to record at the studios one day while a famous 
Scots comedian was ‘doing his turn.’ He resented the 
flourishes of the flautist in the orchestra and turning round 
said, ‘‘ I want you to play what is written and not a note more.”’ 
The flautist solemnly agreed, and during the next performance 
moved his fingers correctly but made not a sound. When the 
song was finished the comedian turned round to the flautist 
and said, ‘‘Thank you. That is exactly how I like it.’ Then 
he wondered why we laughed ! 

The most ludicrous scene in the studio I can recall was while 
I was singing a song with orchestral accompaniment. In 
those days the orchestra was very cramped, and the instru- 
mentalists were very much on top of each other. Trombonists 
had to learn to play between the first violin and the ’cellist. 
On this occasion, the trombone player became a little inspired 
and missed his aim, with the result that his slide, instead of 
passing two inches from the violinist’s head, caught his ear 
very neatly. The trombonist drew in his slide to make a high 
note, the violinist went over backwards with a yell, and two 
other musicians fell on top of him. We played the record over 
for amusement, and it sounded as if the proverbial bull in a 
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china shop had arrived. Needless to say, that record was never 
offered to the public. 

I have long since lost count of the number of records I have 
made. Four or five years ago I passed the 3,000 mark and the 
total number of copies issued must be in the region of 11,000,000, 
a rather frightening number! Easily my most popular record 
has always been The Floral Dance, and I have recorded it a 
number of times. I do not know why this song is so popular, 
but it is ideally suited to the robust baritone. The Cobbler’s 
Song from ‘Chu Chin Chow” has probably been second 
favourite. 

The * Chu Chin Chow” record was made under peculiar con- 
ditions. I had an engagement at the studio to record several 
songs, but when I arrived the manager caught my sleeve very 
excitedly. ‘*‘ Look here, Dawson,” he said, 
giving me a piece of music. ‘ This song is 
going to be all the rage, and I want you to 
record it.’ I looked at the song. ‘I’ve 
never heard of it,”’ I replied, ** but I'll sing it. 
When do you want me to do it.”” ** Now, of 
course,” he replied. It was a shock, but I 
ran over the song once with the orchestra, 
and then made the record. It was one of my 
best ! I have often found that I sing a light 
song best with very little practice. A serious 
song requires careful and lengthy practice, 
and I spend a considerable time studying 
the words alone before touching the music. 
‘** Songs without words” are bad enough 
when sung on the concert platform. They 
are intolerable on a gramophone record. 

Gramophone recording had its lighter side 
in the early days when it was a novelty. 
I remember meeting a famous comedian 
going to make his first records. He had 
heard it was a bit monotonous and was 
evidently determined to create the right 
atmosphere, for he was accompanied. by 
. three cases of beer—-one for himself, and 
two for the band. Unfortunately the officials would not allow 
the beer into the studio, ostensibly because the popping and 
gurgling might be recorded ! 

In these days of electrical recording the least unwanted 
sound is picked up by the microphone, and a number of records 
have never been made public because they were spoilt by un- 
expected sounds. I often wonder if the gramophone company 
keep a private library of them! On more than one occasion 
the crowing of a cock or the whistle of a passing train has been 
recorded, but this danger is now eliminated by sound-proof 
studios. On one record, which was made at a public per- 
formance, there was an impressive pause in the music, during 
which a woman’s voice could be heard saying *‘ And it was only 
two and eleven three, my dear.’ That record will never be 
issued ! 

I have only had one accident in the recording studio. I was 
making a record of a shipwreck song, with “ noises off.’’ The 
chief of these noises was thunder, provided by a large iron sheet 
suspended from the ceiling. This was struck at appropriate 
moments by a powerful man with a hammer. Unfortunately 
the thunder man was so carried away by his performance that 
he hit too hard and the thunder-sheet descended on my head, 
with the hammer in close pursuit. When I came to, there was 
a nasty lump on the back of my head ! PR. D: 
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CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


(Continued from page 230) 


by CYRIL M. 


CRABTREE 


Beethoven’s Sixth String Quartet (Op. 18, No. 6) 
(Concluded) 


Fourth Movement. This Fi- 
nale has a slow Introduction, 
which is long enough and 
important and independent 
enough to be regarded, possi- 
bly, as a movement in itself ; 
indeed, the labeller of these 
records has so regarded it, 
though the annotator of the 
album seems to hedge. But 
its effect and significance are 
rather as an introduction. It 
is, in fact, strongly analogous 
to the introduction to the first movement of the Pathétique 
sonata ; in significance, there is difference between the two 
introductions, but there is also a distinct similarity ; and this, 
as that, reappears later in the movement, in which, indeed, 
this one plays a more organic part than does the other in the 
Pathétique. 

This Introduction bears the superscription: ‘La Malin- 
conia,”’ Melancholy. It is one of the few, and one of the earliest, 
instances of Beethoven giving a title to his music. Notice that 
he does not give us a“ programme.” He only indicates a general 
mood. Music is pre-eminently man’s natural means of expres- 
sion ; and if a composer feels that his music can be adequately 
summed up in words, surely he should sum it up for us. 

This is also one of the first, and one of the most conspicuous, 
examples in Beethoven of that rather dreary, weak, self- 
conscious, humourless romanticism. (If it is a joke, then it 
sins against brevity.) Fortunately it is here only as a foil to one 
of his most delightful movements. The Concise Ozford 
Dictionary defines melancholy as “sadness and depression ; 
pensive sadness.” The Petit Larousse calls it, further, a 
“‘ morbid state,” and I think this Introduction lives up to the 
fuller definition. 

: The chief theme is a simple, and surely as first given rather 
silly little sentence, ending in a slow “ turn.” It is this slow 
turn that is the chief idea of the Introduction ; it constantly 
lands us in all kinds of unexpected foreign places (the whole 
thought of this little Movement being mainly harmonic). 
(Actually, Beethoven’s means consist of little more than 
augmented sixths and diminished sevenths.) 

Nearly half-way through the record side (No. 6) the 
music becomes something much stronger and perhaps deeper. 
Beethoven introduces a new thought, and it is perhaps sig- 
nificant that in both the theme and its contrapuntal treatment 
we are strongly reminded, whether intentionally or not, of the 
middle section of the second Movement, which we found the 
strongest part of that Movement. A notable technical fact is 
that this second idea starts in the minor mode of the augmented- 
fourth key (E minor, in B flat major), which must have seemed 
sheer anarchy to the academics of the day, though otherwise 
every note conforms to the straitest theory. In general, how- 
ever, one is strongly inclined to disagree with the H.M.V. 
annotator when he says that this Introduction “ gives promise 
of developments quite outside Haydn’s philosophy.” One 
thinks, for instance, of that wonderful slow movement of 
Haydn’s E flat Quartet (N.G.S. Records, Nos. 140-2, described 
in these articles some while ago), and, of course, the Chaos of 
The Creation. Still more, one thinks of Purcell (even the 


Fantasia given on the last of 
those Haydn N.G.S. records, 
and also described in these 
articles), and Bach, and, in 
fact, several composers. 
Taking up again the course 
of this Introduction, the turn 
comes back after awhile, then 
the second idea again. By fer 
the finest passage is the last 
three - quarter-inch or less, 
wherein the ‘cello slowly 
climbs, semitone by semitone, 
turn after [turn, from one of his lowest notes, with a steady 
crescendo. These half-dozen bars, which cannot really be 
described, are a remarkable conception even for Beethoven. 

Actually, this Introduction runs (after a pause but without 
a break) straight into the Finale proper; on these records we 
change to side No. 7. 

The Finale proper is one of the most perfect Movements 
Beethoven ever wrote—it would be more verbally correct, and 
I venture to think true, to say, one of Beethoven’s perfect 
Movements. In substance, it is one of his jolliest, yet subtle, 
yet clear and straightforward, and masterly. Technically, it is 
brilliant, and every note perfect. It is a marvellous study in 
rhythm, though with only one example of cross-rhythm, and 
that of the simplest. In noticing the rhythm, remember that 
rhythm is movement—impulse and relaxation and repose—so 
that the articulation of the notes is as essential as their lengths. 
For instance, listen to the accompaniment at the start: two 
detached chords, with the accent on the second, for each of the 
first two measures, then an unbroken smooth flow for the rest 
of the sentence. Follow the rhythm thus, phrase by phrase, 
in both tune and accompanying parts; you will find the 
variations almost endless. And so perfectly written that we 
can take it all in with the unaided ear. And all this done with 
the simplest three-beat measure. I commend it especially to 
anyone who has listened to the suggestion, either childish or 
unscrupulous, that jazz is opening new worlds of rhythm. 

The principal theme is a simple tune. When completed, it 
is discussed fora while. Then rather under half-an-inch after the 
start, the two violins start running about together (actually, 
a third apart), twisting and turning, and run, almost at once, 
straight into the very winsome little second theme. First violin 
rounds this off by himself, then viola and ’cello take it up ; 
2nd violin, however, mischievously obscures the outline, making 
the tune sound different, so that it is almost impossible to hear 
the tune right even when you know it! The tune now ends in 
a short upward run; violin 1 aloft astonishes us by taking 
this up and running right off into the blue! Then he slips back 
just as though nothing had happened. (For anyone who wants 
to know how genius has, though probably without calculation, 
done the trick, I may point out that first violin’s scale suggests 
A flat major, though we land in F minor, then easily return to 
F major.) 

Rather more than }-inch after the start the principal theme 
comes back; there is more discussion of it; then the second 
theme comes over again, now in the main key of the Movement, 
that is, of the whole Quartet. 

About half-way through the record back comes the bogey of 
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Melancholy. After a few phrases the players try to get rid of 
it, taking up the principal Finale theme ; but they soon, appar- 
ently, look at one another and agree silently that all is not well, 
and come to a stop—the fact being, of course, that they are in 
A minor instead of B flat major! After a word or two to La 
Malinconia, they’re off again—still not quite right (they’re now 
in G Major)—but violin 1 goes through with it, and quickly 
gets them back to the main road. 

So far, the rhythm has been, however rich and various, simple 
and straightforward. In the last lap we have a revel of rhythm. 
Hardly two consecutive phrases are the same, and all the time 
there are two or three different rhythms going at once. 

Towards the end, old Malinconia seems to cast his shadow 
once more; but this time it is thrown off decisively, and we 
sprint home. The last phrases are brass-band music, but 


* * 


everyone for whom music is vital and not merely theory ‘will, 
respond, right up to the last note. 


The last side is filled with Schubert’s popular F minor Moment 
Musicale, Op. 94, No. 3, in a very neat and charming quartet 
arrangement, Five bars before the end there is a chord which 
Schubert probably couldn’t have written, certainly didn’t 
write, and might or might not have liked. Probably, being 
a simple and whole-hearted romantic, he would have liked it— 
even so, he mightn’t have liked it here. Anyhow, the perpetrator 
should not have hidden his responsibility for that D flat behind 
anonymity. 

To eke out, the whole trifle has to be repeated, including all 
repetitions, so that, altogether, as these records are at present 
priced, we have to value them above price. 

C. M. C. 


s 


JAZZ: WHAT IS IT? 


by “ TERPANDER ” 


Jazz 1s Dance Music 

The argument between the jazzmongers and the lovers of 
‘good music,” which has been raging again of late, could not 
have occurred in any age but ours, where the incredibly rapid 
spread of standardised amusement has divided the civilised 
community into the two sects of highbrows and lowbrows. 
The one side claims jazz as its intellectual manna, while the 
other attacks it for pretending to be what it technically is not. 
The inspiration of the jazz devotees is a purely eurythmical 
one, and the sensuous appeal of modern dance music derives 
directly from the ballet. But then there are a great many 
people for whom the name Diaghilev is anathema in exactly 
the same way as jazz. 
bearable for a large section of the artistic world in that its 
fundamental voluptuousness (the terpsichorean technique, by 
reason of its intense physical nearness and awareness, is in the 
highest degree primitive in feeling) is allied to a music in which 
the voluptuous cannot predominate. Modern ballet is in every 
sense a demonstrative art, capable of being tempered to suit 
the feelings of a contemporary audience. It is generally danced 
to a music of classical or modern pretensions which, by reason 
of its very genuineness, by reason of the merits which time and 
discipline have bequeathed it, eschews banality. And without 
banality an intrinsic voluptuousness (or an intrinsic obscenity) 
cannot flourish. Jazz, however, can be unblushingly banal 
and, within its narrow limits, exquisitely banal. Qua music 
it can quite justly be attacked on all sides. Qua dance music 
it is irreproachable. It is the perfect accompaniment to our 
self-conscious, sex-conscious modern dance forms—the fox-trot, 
waltz, tango, rumba, etc.—and is no better, no worse, than any 
other dance music which has ever existed. All dance music 
is boring if played at you for a stretch ; it has to justify itself 
on eurythmical, and in our modern times, intimately euryth- 
mical grounds. Its rhythm is the right rhythm, and that is all— 
if it were anything else but metronomical in quality it would be 
absurd and would no longer be appropriate. 

As dance music jazz need not fear examination on a technical 
basis ; it is quite certain that no dance music was ever blessed 
with an harmonic apparatus so definitely and flawlessly suited 
to its medium. And within that medium many of the tunes (an 
example of which is ‘‘ You’re blasé ’’) are exquisite. The mere 
fact that dance music (and in particular English dance music) 
has its roots in and is compounded in part of folk-song should 
make even the musicians pause for reflection. Actually there 
is no reason why modern dance music should not carry on the 
traditions of its predecessors ; in other words, be remembered. 

B 


Ballet, on the other hand, is made, 


I submit that a musical archeologist of the future will not 
consider his collection of folk-songs or folk-dances complete 
without an example or two of our post-war jazz. As for the 
participation of jazz in music, there is no reason to doubt that 
a work constructed on the jazz idiom should prove any more 
tedious, any less fruitful than a work composed on a basis of 
folk-song. That the folk-song element in modern music (as 
also the jazz element) can sometimes prove tiresome to a degree 
we know already. That out of hundreds of folk-songs only a 
handful will be found whose musical appeal is as great as their 
archaic worth, we also know. It is to be wondered if the fresh 
charm of a folk-song would survive the constant but inevitable 
repetition which makes the allure of a jazz melody such an 
ephemeral one for us. 


The Sex Element 

Those who pretend that jazz makes any great demands on 
the intellect are deceiving themselves ; they would, however, 
have a straight case if they stated that jazz is sexually exhilar- 
ating. As an accompaniment to the sexual impulses and urges 
of 9 crowd, and in particular a dancing, swaying crowd, it is 
unsurpassable. Its appeal is, therefore, eminently to youth— 
or rather, we should say, to the quality of youth in an individual. 
This may vary. The burden of years does not necessarily 
extinguish this vital spark in a man, just as the physical 
attainments of youth, however perfect, mean naught when the 
spiritual ‘‘ Anmuth ” is lacking. Those who criticise jazz on the 
score of vulgarity are simply admitting their sad incapacity to 
be gloriously, irresponsibly vulgar. 

There are occasions when a demeanour which bespeaks 
refinement is more hopelessly out of place, more intrusive and 
irregular than any display of vulgarity. Such occasions 
demand their appropriate sensual stimulant. Jazz is essentially 
an aphrodisiac, and should not pretend to be other than such. 
It cannot fail to annoy those who make a habit of diluting their 
sex with intellectualism, who throughout their lives pursue the 
insubstantial and deceptive ghost of sublimation. Modern 
dance music is not for the would-be ascetic, but for the healthy 
voluptuary of our much-maligned age, who has very properly 
made hay of his inhibitions. Our musical and mental repres- 
sionists should not make a habit of discussing what they feel is 
forbidden them. It causes them too much obvious pain. 

N.B.—This is not for one moment to suggest that in ‘ good ” 
music the sex element is lacking. But it is in general impres- 
sionised away for contemplation’s sake and has no incitive 
value... In the opinion of the writer, jazz has. 
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Coda 


Finally, to the musician (even if he does not dance) I again 
put forward the suggestion that jazz can be at least as stimu- 
lating and entertaining as folk-song or folk-dance, and equally 
worthy of his attention. The archaic character of the word 
“folk” must persuade a great many learned people that the 
“folk” and their creative activities are a thing of the past. 
But the “folk ’”’—or rather the people—have long deserted 


* 


The Sibelius Society 

The first volume of the Sibelius Society’s publications is out. 
It contains the Fifth Symphony, and the tone-poems Tapiola 
and Pohjola’s Daughter (seven records). The conditions of 
membership are presumably familiar. I understand that 
members can still be received at H.M.V., 363 Oxford Street, 
and I hope that this venture of faith will be quickly turned 
into a voyage of certainty : for it was plucky to start up thus. 
Sibelius perhaps daunts a few people, but he would delight far 
more, if they would give him a trial and bear with his whims 
for the sake of his wisdom. To my satisfaction, our greatest 
British critic, E.N., introduces Sibelius in a fine article, and 
writes the annotations for the works. These I need not 
attempt to expound. The symphony is easily approachable, 
whether one has heard the other two recorded ones (Columbia, 
1 and 2) or not, and if Tapiola is harder going, because it 
derives from an ovum, the production full-grown of what E.N. 
calls a one of the greatest works in the whole range of sym- 
phonic music ” is a feat in which hardy music-lovers are sure to 
revel. The recordings were made by the L.S.O. and Kajanus, 
the one conductor who seems to know and feel perfectly rightly 
for his lifelong friend the composer. The records’ quality is 
of the best, and I very much hope that the Society will enrol at 
least a thousand members. 

This journal’s enlightened readers ought to provide more 
than the number, surely. It-cannot be said of them that, as 
the editors of some prints are apt to complain, “ All our intelli- 
gent readers are on the free list.’ All our intelligentsia are 
agog to buy the best new things. Some of us have been tipping 
Sibelius as a winner for a score of years or more. There is no 
need to overdo adulation, or pretend that he is a flawless god : 
that is stunt-work, and we want none of it. But there is grand 
meat in him, and I hope he will go strongly, as he deserves. 

W. R. A. 


The Delius Society 
(To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I am asked by Mr. Michaud to acknowledge the 
large number of letters and postcards he has already received 
from prospective members of the Delius Society. It is 
naturally impossible to reply to these individually, but Mr. 
Michaud is most grateful for the many valuable suggestions 
and kind offers of help that have reached him from Gramo- 
PHONE readers. 

Delius enthusiasts will be glad to hear that Sir Thomas 
Beecham has definitely agreed to become President of the 
Society and will personally supervise all recordings made, 
conducting many of these himself. It is proposed that 

Appalachia ’’ and ‘Sea Drift” shall be the first works 
recorded ; further details are under consideration and will be 
communicated to all intending members who have written to 
Mr. J. Michaud, The Delius Society, 40, Langham Street, 
Great Portland Street, London, W.1, in due course. 


Yours faithfully, 


Wrexham. NorMAN CAMERON. 


their green pastures for the cities. They have flung down their 
rustic pipes and taken up the saxophone. And for these 
reasons they may have made themselves unrecognisable. But 
lift the mask and you will observe that they still make music. 
Perfectly spontaneous music. And we, because we are 
absurdly modern, because we are highbrows, give this innocuous 
thing the inadequate label of “‘ jazz.’’ Posterity may regard 
the whole matter in a very different light. 


* * 


Gramophone Society Notes 

The Agricola Gramophone and Radio Society.—The Four- 
teenth Popular Concert of the Society was held on November 
8th, and took a somewhat novel form. In place of the usual 
plain recital of records a story was woven introducing the 
various records. The theme of the story was quite simple. 
A man and his wife having a visitor call on them unexpectedly, 
play him a selection of records on their new radio-gram, each 
record being introduced by appropriate dialogue. A stage was 
set to represent the room, but no characters appeared on it. 
Loudspeakers were concealed behind the chairs and a system 
of switching enabled the characters to speak from their respec- 
tive chairs through a microphone in a room behind the stage, 
where also the gramophone amplifier was installed. 


Leeds Gramophone Society.—The December meeting of the 
Leeds Gramophone Society was a Parlophone night, when the 
members heard a recital of records by that company. The 
records played showed the high standard of recording attained, 
and also the splendid artistes they have in their lists. Among 
the records most appreciated were, Rienzi Overture played by 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Emmy Bettendorf and 
Gerard Hiisch in operatic duets, The Concertgebouw Trio of 
Amsterdam in Trio in D minor by Mendelssohn, and Lotte 
Lehmann in songs by Beethoven. 

A good deal of interest was aroused by the record of Richard 
Tauber, who sings Because in English on RO26200. 


The South London Gramophone Society.—An all-Russian 
programme was given on November 26th, which contained 
excerpts from the orchestral works of Tchaikovsky (Fourth 
Symphony and Violin Concerto), Borodin (Prince Igor), 
Rimsky-Korsakoff (Symphony Antar, Scheherazade, May Night 
Overture), Moussorgsky ( Khowantchina), and vocal items. 

It was an interesting departure, and should encourage those 
with specialised records devoted to any particular country or 
composer. 8. F. D. Howarta, Reporting Secretary. 


North London Gramophone Society.—At the December 
meeting our members and their friends had the privilege and 
pleasure of an entertaining and informative address by Mr. 
Walter Yeomans, of the Decca Record Co., upon ‘* The 
Unpleasant Topic of Modern Music.”’. . Comparative illustrations 
of the speaker’s meaning were given by the playing of a few of 
the Decca-Polydor records, by Mr. Yeomans, to indicate some 
phases in the progress of music from the period of Bach, 
culminating in that of Mahler, Ravel and others. These 
consisted of the following: Brandenburg Concerto, second 
movement ; Choral Prelude—Come God, Creator, Holy Ghost ; 
Don Festive Garments O my Soul (Bach) ; song—The Drummer 
Boy (Mahler) ; two songs from the opera “‘ Schwanda the Bag- 
piper ” (Weinberger) ; Harlem Symphony, second part (Spike 
Hughes) ; Bolero, fourth side (Maurice Ravel) ; Symphony for 
piano and orchestra, third movement (Vincent D’Indy) ; and 
first three movements from the suite for orchestra, Capriol, 
edited by Peter Warlock... . 

Wuutam J. Rosrss, Recording Secretary. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


The New Year 


There is not much to talk about. Lassitude and repletion 
have their effect at this time of the year. After listening to 
Mr. R. H. Naylor’s record of what the stars foretell for 1933 
one is inclined to hope that the stars are not: always right, and 
that we may wish each other a happy and prosperous New 
Year without the uncomfortable thought that we are most 
unlikely to have our wish. 

At least the good wishes and goodwill are not wanting, and 
this is the opportunity for us to thank our readers for the 
messages and cards that they have sent us. Through all the 
cares and vicissitudes of the past twelve months the flame of 
our common interest in recorded music 
burns steadily, perhaps all the more 
steadily because of the distractions and 
anxieties from which it offers relief: and 
it is because we are all conscious of 
this that our sympathy does not wane 
with the passing of years. 


The Editor 


Particularly in our New Year wishes 
will be the fortune of our founder and 
editor, Compton Mackenzie, who is to 
stand his trial at the Old Bailey on 
charges arising out of his latest bodk, 
Greek Memories, on January 9th. To his 
many distinctions he will now be able 
to add that of being the first Rector of 
Glasgow University to appear in the 
dock at the Central Criminal Court. 

It would be injudicious to say more 
at present, but the letters of encourage- 
ment and sympathy that readers have 
written to him may at least be acknowledged with gratitude. 


Our Christmas Number 

We tried to warn readers that the December number 
would be unobtainable after the day of publication, and 
unfortunately a great many people through unwariness were 
caught. We shall probably get some “returns” during the 
next few weeks, and can send them to anyone that makes 
haste to order a copy now. 


Our Christmas Card 


It was not ours at all, really. It was mine. I made a little 
Durium record principally in order to send it to B.B.C. listeners 
who sent me Christmas cards ; but as we had no other special 
card to send to our subscribers this year my co-editor consented 
to add his name to mine in the envelope so that we could 
send some sort of greeting to our friends among readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE. 

If you received one, this explanation may clear your mind 
of a very natural misgiving. 


Christmas Sales 

After all, the sales of gramophones, radiograms and records 
as Christmas approached rose with gratifying impetus; the 
gratification being felt by manufacturers and dealers who 
had spared no pains and flinched from no risk in catering for 
every conceivable taste and purse, and by the public which 
undoubtedly got a quality of goods at a low standard of price 
such as the gramophone world has never previously known, 
nor indeed the radio world. 

Absolutely the only brake on the free flow of records and 
reproducers from factory to home has been the sheer inability 


ALEX. KRAUT 
[By courtesy of the Col 


of individuals to spend even as much money as last year. In 
the struggle for survival it is likely that in the trade itself the 
fittest manufacturers and dealers who report increased sales 
have really only taken trade from the less fit, and that similarly 
if the industry as a whole has held its own or shown an increase 
in this Christmas trade, it has done so at the expense of other 
industries that cater with less skill for the festive season. 


Changes 

The month has been enlivened by two pieces of news. The 
amalgamation of the forces of Regal and Zonophone in a new 
record called a Regal-Zonophone and sold at Ils. 6d. is now 
an accomplished fact; and the first 
month’s list is garlanded with dance 
records by Ambrose and his Orchestra, 
a name that has hitherto appeared only 
on half-crown or three-shilling records. 

Mr. Alexander Kraut, the sallow meteor 
among impresarios, has long inspired the 
Regal recordings and now girds himself 
with Zonophone. At Lawrence Wright’s 
convivial dinner and ball at the Palace 
Hotel the other evening Mr. Kraut was 
rightly appointed as one of the two judges 
in the ladies’ ankles competition, and his 
verdicts were unanimously approved. He 
is a good judge of other things, too, and 
in his new responsibility we wish him 
great scope and great success with con- 
fidence. 

The blinking of Mr. Bert Ambrose 


when he saw his name on the green and 





searlet labels of Regal-Zonophone—if he 
did blink—was doubtless connected with 
the other piece of news (Edgar Jackson’s province this) that 
at the end of his contract with H.M.V. his band would be 
transferred to Brunswick. 

As usual in these tremors of the gramophone world that 
agitate the recording studios for a moment, the public merely 
stands aside till the dust subsides and then proceeds to pick 
up bargains in the debris. 

At least the Decca-Brunswick-Panachord-Polydor group 
has now a superbly varied collection of dance bands. 


Short Commons 

Belated acknowledgments for their courtesy are due to 
Messrs. Lafayette for allowing us to publish the photograph 
of Mr. Leslie Neck in our Christmas number, and to Messrs. 
J. M. Dent and Sons for permission to publish the music text 
of one of Mr. Murray Gibbon’s ‘‘ Gramo-Poems.”’ 

These gramo-poems are part of a book which Messrs. Dent 
are preparing for publication under the title “The Magic of 
Melody,” to which I have been invited to write an introductory 
note. 

‘* A Joyous Heretic ” writes to point out that the McCormack 
record of Hymn to Christ the King (referred to on p. 294) is 
being sold for the funds of the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
at Liverpool, not for the English Cathedral. 

The Music Trades Diary, Directory and Year Book for 1933 
arrives in good time and will be as useful as in previous years 
for reference purposes, and as a quarto page diary with plenty 
of space. With cloth cover it costs 2s. 6d., and with paper 
cover 2s., and is published by Messrs. G. D. Ernest & Co. Ltd., 
Bessemer House, Duke Street, London, W.C.2. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[The prices refer only to the United Kingdom.]) 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 


LX181-2 (12in., 12s.).—Gieseking and London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Wood: Concerto in E flat 
(Liszt). 

LX186—90 (12in., 30s.).—Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, 
New York, conducted by Beecham: Don Quixote (Strauss). 

There is not much to say about the Liszt, as music, except 
that ‘If you like this sort of thing ...” Sir Henry loses 
none of the lustre for the want of a little encouragement to the 
band. The chief pleasure for me is in listening to the piano 
tone. H.M.V. and Columbia are running a fine race. Rubin- 
stein last month set a standard that is closely pursued by 
Gieseking. The evenness of the scale, the answer to the 
demands of heavy dynamics, please me very much. The 
orchestra always sounds coarse, do what any conductor will, 
and that quality is inherent in the music; in the composer’s 
spirit, which was a queer blend. Don Quixote (written in 
1897: Strauss was thirty-three) is greatly to be welcomed. I 
hope there is no general tiring of the Strauss tone-poems, which 
have so much fine stuff in them, with, admittedly, some dross. 
But surely the fineness prevails, and in these days of cranky 
and often simply inefficient craftsmanship, Richard is always 
comforting. Besides, he has tunes. I suppose there will be 
an album and notes, but neither has reached me. This seems 
to be the reviewer’s odd fate. I cannot understand why he is 
usually not supplied with these things. These “ fantastic 
variations on a knightly theme’”’ are delicious, touching, 
masterly. The work deserves very close study in order to get 
out of it all the subtleties of theme-transformation that it 
contains. The variations are easy enough to follow (their 
titles should have been given on the labels). The chief thing 
is to get all the seed-themes clear, in the Introduction. The 
Don’s theme comes on side 2, 1f, and Sancho’s at 28; but the 
numerous ideas before this must be grasped. I hope the 
album analysis gives them. 

The Wagnerian leading-theme principles are used to build a 
wonderful structure, and the only way to get the best out of 
the music is to work at the themes—best of all, with the score. 
There are blemishes—as we think to-day. Those bleating 
sheep seem now merely an excrescence, the more so perhaps 
because we have had such a sickening of childish “‘ realism ”’ 
of late years: but we must not blame Strauss for others’ sins, 
though he must bear a good deal of responsibility for having 
made this sort of realism fashionable. But he could add so 
many beauties to it that we are not disposed to worry over- 
much about his excesses. The great purity of the texture 
pleases me, With fibre the volume is never extreme. I find 
that thoughtful music-lovers are coming to value volume less, 
and quality more. The loud-speaker’s coarseness has perhaps 
done something to disgust us with mere loudness. There are 
all manner of clevernesses ; sample, for instance, Var. 6, where 
the gallant aspiring theme (the second heard on side 1) is 
treated so as to suggest the Don’s taking a country girl for the 
ideal lady-love. Theride through space is good enough : here 


the orchestration attracts, and the material matters little. 
The end proves Strauss’s insight. The Don’s death touches 
the heart. Both as superb craftsman and man of feeling, we 
salute Strauss. He still has a long life in the affections of 
those who will weigh his faults and merits, who know a master 
when they hear one, and who don’t care twopence for fashion 
or stunts, but want high musical satisfaction, in recognisable 
musical terms. To all such I strongly recommend this 
masterly set of records. As more than one variation comes on 
some sides, it may be useful to indicate the starts of those 
which begin in the midst of sides: Var. 2, 1} from end of side 
3; Var. 4starts in. onside 6; Var. 5, 1} on this side ; Var. 6, 
1} on side 7; Var. 7, 2¢ on this side; Var. 9, 1} on side 8; 
Var. 10, § from end of side 8. 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 

CA8126-7 (12in., 8s.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Strauss: Don Juan (Strauss). 

LY6053-6 (12in., 14s.)—Same Orchestra, conductcd by 
Melichar: Pictures at an Exhibition (Moussorgsky, 
orchestrated by Ravel); and Kamarinskaya (Glinka). 

LY6058 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conductcd by 
M. Fiedler: Academic Festival Overture (Brahms). 

Don Juan is napable. It is a boon to have Strauss’ own 
interpretation ; and how easy and natural that sounds, after 
some we have heard! I remember with pain a wireless per- 
formance the other day, which started off so fast that there 
never was any hope. We do well, I think, to remember that 
this music goes well back into last century, when Wagner had 
not been long dead, and Brahms was still going strong: and 
that the composer of it was only twenty-four. I doubt whether 
any recording will give the full perfection of detail among that 
brass. This one has particularly clear wood-wind, and a harp 
that you can easily trace. With a little reservation about the 
reverberation, the records are highly commendable, I find 
fibre quite sufficient for them. 

The orchestration of Moussorgsky’s engaging Pictures 
(piano, 1874) that we most often hear is Sir Henry Wood's. 
Here we have Ravel’s, undertaken, I read, at the request of 
Koussevitsky, and first heard, in Paris, in 1923. Others have 
been attracted by the pictorial music and have framed it for 
the orchestra—Touschmalov and Leonardi. I gather that 
Ravel wished to keep broadly to the size of orchestra in the 
later Russian opera. There are some additions, so that we 
have threes, instead of pairs: and there is a plentiful per- 
cussion bargain-basement. I need not enlarge on the scenes. 
Something was said about them when Polydor first produced 
the set (issue of November 1931, page 221). The arrangement 
of the items may be noted: 6053, A Gnome, Promenade, The 
Old Castle ; 4, In the Tuileries Gardens, A Polish Ox-Waggon, 
Ballet of New- Born Chicks, Rich Mr. Samuel Goldenberg and 
Poor Schmuyle, and Limoges Market; 5, The Catacombs, and 
The Hut of Baba-Yaga; 6, The Great Gate of Kiev; and the 
Glinka wedding-scene. A great deal of the cleverness comes 
through in these discs, which make a fine lesson in orchestration 
for the student, and something to mark and relish, for us all. 

The overture is, I take it, another Brahmsian advance- 
guard. We want to egg on all the companies to do him 
particularly proud in 1933. There is probably no need to 
worry our recording friends for more chamber music, the 
orchestral Serenades, the Tragic, possibly a piano sonata or 
two, certainly the two-piano variations (and any of the one- 
pianos not done: the Schumann, e.g.) and, above all, a lot of 
songs : we need those badly. The entry of the popular song 
themes may be noted: A Stately House (trumpets), at 1} in. ; 
The Father of His Country, at 24 in.; immediately after, 
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sin. from end of side 1, The Fox (a Freshman’s) Song. 
Gaudeamus igitur comes as coda, in the last ? in. I find a 
tantalising fugitive note giving a fifth title, What's that there 
on the Hill?, but not saying where its tune comes. I do not 
know this. Maybe some expert in German student songs can 
place it. It may possibly be another name for the Fox Song : 
[ imagine it is. The recording is solid but not stodgy. The 
thing holds well together, and as we do not want shattering 
brilliance, the volume and control seem to me adequate. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

C2197 (12in., 4s.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Schmalstich: Fantasia on Wagner’s Mastersingers 
(Weninger). 

C2506 (12in., 4s.)._—-Marek Weber’s Orchestra: Potpourri on 
Weber’s Der Freischiitz. 

C2334 (12in., 4s.).—New Light Symphony Orchestra: 
Marche Joyeuse, and Danse Slave (Chabrier). 

DB1665-7 (12in., 18s.).—L.§.0., conducted by Elgar: 
In the South, and Third Bavarian Dance (Elgar). 

DB1801 (12in., 6s.)—B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Elgar: Pomp and Circumstance Marches Nos. 
1 and 2 (Elgar). 

DB1683 (12in., 6s.).—L.8.0., conducted by Coates: Doubi- 
nushka (Arr. Rimsky-Korsakov) and Polovtsi March 
(Borodin). 

DB1718-9 (12in., 12s.).—Menuhin and Enesco, with 
Orchestra, conducted by Monteux: Concerto in D minor 
for two Violins (Bach). 


This is a distinguished batch indeed. The fantasia and 
potpourri industry oddly continues—presumably for the benefit 
of people who don’t want to know more of composers than just 
a few of their tunes. I submit that the ‘“‘ Wagner, arr. 
Weninger ”’ type of label is out of place here. It makes Wagner 
seem responsible for the fantasia. The recording is a little 
on the coarse side, but those who want the tunes in this form 
will probably like them rather more than life-size. Mr. Weber’s 
orchestra deals in superior small-band style with his name- 
sake’s material. A bit of bold brass reproduction shows how 
well the timbre can now be caught. One Hinrichs has had a 
hand in the Chabrier March—possibly to arrange it for a smaller 
band. The ear needs to remove itself a trifle when this is 
played. The Dance comes from the opera Le roti malgré lui, 
which, with Gwendoline, might well be put on in England. 
But we almost entirely lack young opera-actors. This is one 
of the best of sparkling recreation-discs. 


Elgar’s splendid overture deserves and perhaps may have an 
article, if no notes are issued by H.M.V. (none have come to 
hand). Elgar is a keen student of history, and the sense of the 
might of ancient Rome mingles with this impression of a day 
among modern Italian scenic beauties. Possibly we may get 
still more light on the inception of some of the biggest works 
when Mr. Maine’s new book on the composer comes out. 
(How enjoyable were his preliminary talks to the B.B.C. 
concerts.) I am looking forward with keen pleasure to this 
able critic’s work. His access to letters should provide some 
capital material. Jn the South is an easy work to like. It 
comes from the period of the later oratorios, being written in 
the winter of 1903-4. There are some of the most lovable 
turns of tune—side 1 is full of them, and a good deal of material 
is used. ‘The music is less often heard than most of the larger- 
scale things. This fine recording should make it a prized friend 
in many collections whose owners may not yet have learnt 
the work intimately. The old favourite Bavarian is another 
holiday souvenir. You will notice it is not rushed, as occasion- 
ally it is by conductors who must have “‘snap”’ at any price. 
There are too many of them. Iam glad to have a newrecording 
of the tangy A minor Pomp march. It has a bite unlike that 
of any of the others. Its companion is the one containing the 
‘* Land of hope and glory ’’ tune. Are there any who are still 


offended by this, and, on the strength of it and anything else 
they like to find of ‘“‘ vulgarity ’’—in the symphonies, for 
instance—deny him the first place among our living composers ? 
If so, heaven help their wilful deafness, and the devil take their 
sniffy little souls. Elgar is a glorious bundle of life: of our 
life, and of a life far greater than the rest of us can aspire to, 
this side of the grave. The extreme complexity of his biggest 
works must always limit the fullest appreciation of them, in the 
right sense of the word. But many of us are getting tired of 
dear listeners who are too lazy to work hard at great music. 
They have their place, but it is a lowly one. For the others, 
this generous output of Elgar records (which, all commercial 
hopes being allowed for, I regard as a consistent piece of public- 
spirited work) allows the grand music to be really learned. 
Without that close attention, analysis and reflection, we miss 
a thousand subtle beauties. What we most want now, of 
course, are the choral works. I am afraid recording is not yet 
fit for them, but it would be a joy to be able to take back that 
remark before we are much older. The B.B.C. celebration has 
given us a chance to know T'he Kingdom better. Vocal scores 
are cheaper and more easily followed than orchestral, so if we 
can have the three great oratorios (or just the last two, because 
they are partly interdependent in themes) we can get a fuller 
understanding of Elgar’s remarkably detailed, suggestive use 
of leading themes. Until that use is fully understood, much of 
the wonderful workmanship, and the music’s meaning, must 
go unrecognised. The public celebrations, in which the B.B.C., 
honouring Elgar, itself gained honour, have cheered us all,’ and 
the news that a third symphony is on the stocks (news that, 
with infinite pains, I have been keeping ‘‘ under my hat ”’ for 
some months) tops our pleasure with a glow of gratitude to 
one who “gives ten thousand blessings now, And bids us hope 
for more.” 


The recording of the spirited Russian pieces is on the heavy, 
dark side, not lacking, however, its sheen of brilliance. 
Doubinushka, I gather, is a song (The Cudgel) that used to be 
a favourite with revolutionaries. Rimsky’s treatment of it is 
in march style, where the monotony of the material does not 
much matter. For anyone who wants “‘ a good march record ”’ 
here is a likeable specimen. 


We know M. Enesco chiefly as a composer. He has lately 
been playing the violin over here. He and Menuhin are well 
matched in the concerto, which most commonly, on the plat- 
form, we hear from the d’Aranyi sisters. (By the way, I find 
that Menuhin’s age, about which I said a word recently, is 
sixteen this month.) This is a strong performance, more 
flexible in the slow than in the quick movements. In the 
first there is not quite the finer dynamic play that music of this 
kind needs in order to make it move lithely. The fiddling 
is finely forward ; too prominent, on the whole. The differ- 
ence between the players’ tone is easy to mark, I could like 
still more gentle relief in p levels. I think we sometimes over- 
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look the need for subtleties of light and shade, phrase curving, 
and the balancing of one phrase against another. Menuhin 
does not seem to me yet fully developed in this sphere of 
refinements. There is too much of the sense of driving at it, 
and that makes Bach sound dull. But the laying of stick to 
fiddle is wonderful, and we can all gloat over that, as over the 
fresh exhilaration in the energy of it all. 


PARLOPHONE. 

R1366 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Weissmann: Overture to Czar and Carpenter 
(Lortzing). 

E11222-7 (12in., 24s.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by M. von Schillings: Pastoral Symphony 
(Beethoven). 


Lortzing’s opera was given by the enterprising Oxford 
University Opera Club in 1930, and Mr. Bernard Naylor 
lectured to the Musical Association on the composer (1801-51), 
with special reference to this work. At that meeting Professor 
Dent pointed out that the serious operas of the period of about 
a century ago are mostly dead, and the comic ones alive. 
They speak an international language, and borrow freely. 
Anyone who has followed classical opera at all can appreciate 
their tunes ; and Lortzing’s operas are still going in Germany. 
This overture is worth hearing for its tunefulness, and the 
band’s sense of style. 

I wish we could always get a real p when it is marked. The 
start of the 6this mf. That is a common defect still, in a great 
many performances. This recording is very well forward, the 
strings cutting a little too much for perfect truth (use fibre). 
It is all alert, crisp, apt for those ‘‘ joyful feelings on arrival 
in the country ’’ which the composer is imagining, and the 
pace is the right amble. This is not one of your modern hectic 
week-ends, but a spacious, well-won holiday. The length is 
not tiresome: after the excitement of the arrival we are 
stretching our legs in gorgeous idleness, delighting in cocking a 
snoop at time. Note the small band in this movement— 
strings and wood-wind, with only the blending horns; no 
gaudier brass to break in on our laziness with hard injunctions. 
The brook music is best (next to the fine little storm). It is a 
remarkable feat to carry on the lazy mood so well, after the 
first movement. The bird calls may amusingly be compared 
with Strauss’s realism. I think there will be no doubt as to 
which is the wiser and more musicianly. Concerning the 
bird-imitations, I find M. Canteloube, the French critic, 
suggesting that Schiller was mistaken in supposing that 
Beethoven noted down, at his friend’s suggestion, the call of 
the oriole (golden thrush), and used it in this movement. 
M. Canteloube believes that the six-note figure which comes at 
its very beginning (B flat, C, D, C, C, B fiat), and which moves 
through it as if the bird went with the rambler through the 
wood, is that particular bird-call. This interesting idea I 
leave to experts in bird music. 

The work as a whole, anyone can see, does not hang together 
particularly well, but it represents so lovable a side of the 
composer, and is so easy to take in, that it will always be a 
favourite. This performance and recording, whilst rather small 
in the range of dynamics and colour, pleases by its unpretentious 
sympathy with the music’s spirit. 


IN 


W. R.A. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


The Léner Quartet makes a welcome reappearance in Dvorak’s 
Nigger (LX183-5, 18s.). The first two movements take one 
record, and the last two are on 185. There is no need to 
describe the Léner’s artistry and enthusiasm. I feel that there 
is a certain contrast between the music’s unsophistication and 
the players’—scarcely should one call it sophistication, rather, 
their very full use of dynamic variety and (as some may feel it) 
their rather sentimental treatment. I take it that the beauty 
of the tone will win nearly everybody over: but this strong 
contrast does open itself to my mind. If one says “ But 
wasn’t Dvorak sentimental? ’’ I think the reply must be that 
he was, yet his heart-on-sleeve feeling seems so natural, so 
intuitive, and moreover befits so well his material, that it does 
not jar. The slowmovement seems to mea particularly happy 
Léner nap. There are in the whole performance a few out-of- 
centre notes—a tiny blemish. For this work I think I should, 
all in all, nominate a ‘rougher’? quartet—perhaps the Pro 
Arte or the Prague ; but there need be no hesitation in getting 
this set. The volume is not as great as some modern records 
give ; but though steel brings it up, I recommend fibre for this 
music, shot with tenderness. The leaflet has some sensible 
remarks about the slight influence of American music on 
Dvorak. 

Edison Bell issues a 10in. record, 5532, ls. 6d., of the two 
middle movements from Haydn’s Op. 76, No. 2, played by the 
Milan Quartette (sic). The labelling is a pretty piece of mis- 
and mal-information. The number is wrongly given as 72, and 
the labels are on the wrong sides. Moreover, the one which 
says simply “‘ Allegro ’’ would suggest that it indicates the first 
movement—the only one to which the composer has attached 
this single word: but it is the Minuet (why not call it that?), 
which is marked by Haydn “ Allegro ma non troppo.” Is this 
one of the traps for critics that have sometimes been proposed 
for the humbling of the proud? Goodness knows there are 
plenty we can fall into—speaking for myself: but it is 
tiresome to have to hunt up these things, and memory isn’t 
always instantly on tap to tell one which work really is being 
played. So I hope E.B. will be merciful in future. The 
Minuet (familiarly called the Hexen) is in canon. In the first 
part two lower parts, in octaves, chase the two upper at a bar’s 
distance, like a Doppelganger. The Trio keeps up a dogged 
keynote-pedal, with a strong dose of the dominant one for a 
change, in the middle. It might be played with more accentual 
devilment. The slow movement is nicely touched, but its 
middle section is omitted, With all hearty goodwill towards 
the providers of cheap good records, such as this, I make the 
strongest possible protest not against the cut itself, but against 
its not being mentioned on the label. There ought in 
enlightened days to be no possibility of a cut version not being 
known as such ; and it must be knowable in the only practical 
way, not by information in leaflets or catalogues, but on the 
label, where the buyer can see it. 


W. R. A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 


Last month we had Brahms’s Op. 79, No. 1 played by Walter 


Rehberg. Now the companion, No. 2, is here (Decca-Polydor 
DE7014, 10in., 2s. 6d.). This is enjoyable work. (Use steel.) 
{ find the left hand weak in support sometimes. The music 
has a grand reserved dignity. One might think it befitting 
& musing upon some old bardic tale of tragedy. The player 
just lacks, I think, the final building power, but he goes a good 
way and treads it solidly and well. The disc, I notice, is 
extremely light. 


Wilhelm Kempff performs Beethoven’s Pathétique on three 
‘lises, Decca-Polydor DE7016-8 (10in., 7s. 6d.). For this also 
| suggest loud steel. The opening is an excellent test of the 
dlise’s sustaining power, and of that we get a comfortable 
ineasure, The fading is not too quick, but when it begins it is 
sudden, and there is that tiny pitch-disturbance, which may 
not disturb many ears. The sonority is most praiseworthy. 
[ doubt if a record is going to get the perfect softness of the 
Adagio, but I should be happy to be convinced. Thase who 
are interested in the question of composers’ ‘‘ finger-prints,”’ 
so fascinatingly (to my mind) opened up here by Mr. Newman, 
will notice Beethoven’s yearning three-note ascent not only at 
the start of the work, but in this movement. I like Mr. 
Kempff’s straightforwardness. It bespeaks sincerity, and the 
right service of the composer, not of self. The finale, too, is 
well expounded. A recommendable set. 


Paderewski enters the oddments-class with the Spinning 
Chorus from the Dutchman (Wagner-Liszt) (H.M.V. DA1253, 
4s.). I doubt if this player’s method is best enjoyed in such 
music, which is chiefly worth hearing because of Liszt’s wonder- 
fulskillin arranging. Pianistically, he dealt with other people’s 
goods better than with his own. This is not the best of all 
samples, but it is full of interest for those who know the music 
in its original form. Yet one could not recommend people to 
make its acquaintence first in piano arrangement. The pure 
milk (? or brandy) of Liszt is poured out (? spilled) by Mark 
Hambourg, whose performance of the Hungarian Rhapsody 
No, 2 is on C2508 (4s.).. Truly a bibful. The player seems to 
me happiest in these gambols. There are a few refractory 
notes—a particularly tinny one, e.g., } in. on side 1; but the 
new recording makes the best of everything: even, I suspect, 
a little more than life, of some things. On C2505 the same 
player has Dora Bright’s arrangement of J. Strauss’s Neu 
Wien waltz, and an unspecified arrangement of that from 
Delibes’s Coppelia. The latter is the better. The volume, 
to my pleasure, is kept within comfortable limits. There are 
some felicities of swing, but the hardness of tone is more 
noticeable here. Niedzielski also has a go at Strauss J. in his 
(the player’s) own transcription of the Blue Danube (H.M.V. 
B4325, 2s. 6d.). He has an ingratiating lightness of control, 


which is prettily recorded. An admirable sample for anyone 
who cannot live without the B.D. 








We are back to strong meat again with the Bach Partita 
in C minor, done on Col. DX427-8 (12in., 8s.) by Harold Samuel. 
This player is a welcome wanderer, and the music is one of the 
all-too-slow steps on the road to the completion of the recorded 
treasury of Bach. The three-section opening Sinfonie is a 
complete little meal in itself, beautifully balanced. The 
Allemande and Courante, both in elevated seriousness, complete 
the first record, and on the other are the self-communing 
Sarabande, and, unusually, a dapper Rondeau and a jaunty, 
firm-stepping Caprice, for extra value. The recording allows 
anyone who does not know the player’s perfection of style to 
realise that in a moment. It is very smooth, even-scaled and 
true, 


VIOLIN. 

Sammons plays on Col. DB1008 (10in., 2s. 6d.) the Dvorak 
Humoresque and a favourite bit of the Rosamunde Ballet 
Music. There is, of course, nothing wrong with this, and much 
to please the ear. But yet, isn’t there something wrong when 
we only get a great man like Sammons in the big stuff once in 
a blue moon? 


ORGAN. 

Lew White, on Brunswick 117 (12in., 4s.), plays Handel’s 
Largo and Massenet’s The Angelus. The fancy stops are not 
everybody’s fancy: certainly not mine. The recording of 
them seems uncommonly good, Two-thirds of the way through 
Massenet I regret to detect the ‘‘ goat with the asthma in the 
attic,’ obviously feeling the effects of winter’s damps. The 
wobble-disease is, naturally, evident at the start of the Largo, 
and all through. What an abomination it is—desperately 
inartistic. The rhythm here is the best feature, as it was in 
Mr. Arthur Meale’s record last month. That able player, 
whose early death leaves many friends keenly feeling the loss 
of a cheery companion—I remember how good-temperedly he 
always took criticism—is represented by a record, H.M.V. 
C2453 (12in., 4s.), on which are his arrangement of the Sicilian 
Mariners hymn, and his original organ piece The Magic Harp. 
The former variations in particular give a good idea of the 
resources of his Central Hall organ, on which he was a favourite 
performer, and both show his crisp, clean style. The instru- 
ment records very clearly. 

WR. A. 


HAIL (SCOTS) COLUMBIA 


All DB records (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


963 W. McCulloch (humorous recital): Follow, Follow (A 
Football Study in Blue and Green). 

964 The same: Wee Johnny Paiterson (Stevenson). 

965 Sandy MacFarlane (comedian, with orchestra): The Auld 
Hoose, and The Rose of Allandale. 

966 Marie Thomson and Catherine Mentiplay, with piano: 
Ye Banks and Braes, and Island Shieling Song (arr. 
Kennedy-Fraser). 

967 The same: The Keel Row, and Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch. 

968 Florence Macbride (violin, with piano): Scottish Melodies 


(arr. Moffat). 

Even the Southron knows the one true passion of Glasgow— 
Celtic v. Rangers. Mr. McCulloch lights up the recital of a lit- 
up follower of the latter club with keen, broad observation. 
The Stevenson of the other piece is not R.L.S. The other 
sketch is slight, but again there is the admirable Scots precision 
of statement and honesty of drawing. Logic is not at all a bad 
thing to have in the blood. The comedian’s singing of the 
old songs is rather laboured, with bad rhythmic breaks, It is, 
however, straightforward and serious. But why not seek a 
little more culture in singers of these charming things? They 
need not be precious. The duets are delicately sung: the 
Hebridean song is just a trifle dragged. The evocation by these 
singers is easy and sure. The fiddler Moffatizes with an 
appealing, rather dark, tone, and includes a bagpipe imitation. 
A quiet batch, a little harvest of both inner and outer eye. 

W. R. A. 
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FROM THE FOUR PROVINCES 
“REGAL” IRISH SUPPLEMENT. 
All are MR discs (10in., 1s. 6d.). 

Flanagan Brothers (accordeon and banjo duet, with 
piano): The Rights of Man; Chicken Reel; Turkey in 
the Straw; Arkansas Traveller. 

The same: Old Irish Barn Dance and Highland Fling 


The Four Provinces Orchestra: The Pride of Ulster; 
Maggie Pickens; Cameron’s Wife; The Pride of 
Leinster; The Hole in the Wall; The Dublin Jig. 

The same: Reel, Rolling in the Rye Grass and Highland 
Fling, The Drummer Boy. 

O’Leary’s Irish Minstrels : Jack McGrale’s Jig, and Reel, 
Turkey in the Straw. 

Innisfail Irish Orchestra: Medley of Two Steps, and of 
Waltzes. 

The Flanagan Brothers (vocal duet, with novelty accom- 
paniment): Brian O’Lynn; and M. Flanagan (tenor, 
with orchestra) ; The Pretty Maid Milking ker Cow. 

Seamus O’Doherty (tenor, with orchestra): The Black- 
bird (composer unknown), and In a Little Town Near By 
(Clarke and Turner-Maley). 

The same: Danny Boy, and Pearse to Ireland. 

Frank Quinn (accordeon, with piano): The Irish Girl, 
and baritone solo with banjo and piano: Doherty 
the Senator. 

Jerry O’Brien (accordeon with piano): The Kildare 
Fancy; and J. Claffy (violin with piano): The Banks 
of the Suir. 

Sam Carson (baritone with orchestra) : The Hat my Father 
Wore, and Mush-Mush. 

The same: The Stone Outside Dan Murphy’s Door (Dane), 
and Muldoon, the Solid Man (Harrigan). 

J. F. Mullan (baritone, with Four Provinces Orchestra) : 
If you’re Irish, and I don’t care if I do. 

Conlon and Morrison (accordeon and banjo): The Tap 
Room and The Moving Bogs (Reels), and Old Man 
Dillon and The Rose in the Heather, Jigs. 

Dan Quin (baritone, with orchestra): Kevin Barry, Ire- 
land’s Boy Hero, and Mrs. Mulligan, the Pride of the 


Coombe. 
Dick Forbes (comedian, with piano): Politics, and Chips 
Mulcahy the 
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698 
(Forbes). 

The same, assisted by Kathleen Bland: 
Undertaker, and Will Power (Forbes). 
The short commons for this long list will not, I am sure, be 

denounced as another injustice to Ireland. Happy years lived 

there make me want to linger over any tokens from that 
engaging land. The injustice seems to me to lie in the instru- 
mentation. American and dance-band influence is felt here : 
of the banjo, surely, the same report should be made as of the 
snakes in Ireland. The accordeon may claim to be, if not 
indigenous, at least faintly in the line of the pipes, and the 
reels and jigs, touching the old pipe-modes, are among the 
most evocative tunes in this batch, in which the recording is 
always crisply strong. The orchestras do not pretend to 
Philharmonic proportions, though the ‘ phil” spirit is there 
right enough. Innisfail lures me less than the others. Several 
of the records lean to the music-hall side. ‘‘ Popular Music ” 
is too wide a blanket-name. We need to distinguish between 
the real ancient folk-songs, the old-time home-made doggerel 
to a half-remembered or imitatively invented ditty, and the 
music-hall type. Someone ought to make a collection of 
eighteenth and early nineteenth-century Lrish and Scots songs, 
after the manner which Harold Scott attempted for English 
songs: but the musician, not the dilettante, should supervise. 

There may be such an Irish book, but I don’t know of it. That 

type of song predominates here. We could do with a stronger 

leaven from the Irish Folk Song Society, from Clandillon and 

Hardebeck and the like clever and faithful sifters of the real 

gold. Is Irish-American influence to the fore nowadays? 
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American school bands all play Turkey in the Straw, and perhaps 
claim it for America. I grieve to say that English hearers will 
recognize it best by the bastard refrain “‘ Another little drink 
...” The singers are homely. They know how the words 
matter, when the tune doesn’t, much, They are happiest with 
the most authentic material. The Little Town of 698 is a 
growth of Ould Charing Cross Read. The Blackbird. is worth 
marking. Carson’s voice is ingratiating, in fireside songs-to- 
join-in. The clean humour is mostly dubious, as to funniness, 
or not even dubious. The “ funeral ” bit has a mordant touch, 
though the subject, most will feel, is scarcely the best. Yet 
@ lot of Irish humour and wit can both sunnily shine and bite. 
Its makers have no illusions about present life, but always some 
about the future: and they love to please you. Is not that 
better than too much philosophizing, as is the solemn English 
way? 
W. R. A. 


NOT A’ THE AIRTS 


** REGAL ”’ SCOTS SUPPLEMENT. 
All are MR records (10in., Is. 6d.). 


Bob Scott and his Scotties, with orchestra and effects : 
Vinegar Hill. 
Duncan McMillan (accordeon, with piano): Country 


Songs. 
The same: Strathspeys, Reels, etc. 
Caledonian Accordeon Band: Scottish Reels. 
Major D. R. McLennan, with Band of 1st Batt. Seaforth 

Highlanders: Scottish Garland. 

Eddie Bowers (mouth organ): Scotch and Irish Medley 
of Reels and Jigs; and New Colonial March (Hall). 
A. McCredie (tenor with orchestra): Corn Rigs, and 

Bonnie Wee 

I am afraid true Scots ‘will not be in accord with all this 
accordeoning. What’s wrong with the pipes? They get a 
look in once ; but why pit them against a military band? We 
used to delight in the sweet compulsion of national song. In 
it, we got away from the noise of modernity. Now, perhaps, 
it is felt that we must be driven, not led. But we need not be 
deaved as well. Passed through the accordeon’s coarser reed- 
filter, the old songs lose their bloom. A whole band of accor- 
deons is a bit too thick! This loud modernizing is sad. Fibre 
is only a partial insulator. One wants Herbert Spencer’s 
ear-flaps. 

The mouth-organ is at least less penetrating, if more spas- 
modic. A steel needle makes it sound like a young accordeon. 
I am chiefly amused in noticing how its limited harmonic 
scheme is made to do duty, Vinegar Hill, a fair-day scene, 
is negligible, and the only record that comes really into the 
quiet Scots picture is the last. The tenor is robust, and rather 
heavily used, rhythmically, but one feels the heart beating in 
sympathy, and, if the ear is not entirely soothed, the spirit is. 

W. R. A. 
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Achievement 


A Remarkable 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


DUSOLINA GIANNINI (soprano) and BENIAMINO GIGLI 
(tenor).—What then, Santuzza? from Cavalleria Rusticana 
(Mascagni). In Italian. With Members of La Scala 
Orchestra, Milan, under Carlo Sabajno. H.M.V. DB1790, 
12in., 6s. 

LOTTE LEHMANN (soprans).—-Die Lotosblume (Rob. Schu- 
mann, H. Heine), Op. 25, No. 6, and An den Sonnenschein, 
Op. 36, No. 4, and Marienwiirmchen, Op. 79, No. 14 
(Schumann). In German. Instrumental acc. Parlo. 
RO20207, 4s. 

JOSEF SCHMIDT (tenor).---Your tiny hand is frozen from Act 1, 
Scene 3, and Mimi is a heartless Maiden from Act 3 of La 
Bohéme (Puccini). In German. With The Berlin Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. R1392, 
2s. 6d., and Strange Harmony and When the Stars were 
brightly shining from La Tosca (Puccini). In German. 
Orch. ace. Broadcast International B101, Is. 6d. 


ALFRED PICCAVER (tenor).—The Dream from Manon 


(Massenet) and Love doth forbid you from Fedora (Gior- 


acc. under (a) Manfred 
Decca-Polydor DE7015, 


dano). In German. Orch. 
Gurlitt and (b) Julius Priiwer. 
2s. 6d. 

GEORGES THILL (tcenor).—Agnus Dei (Bizet). In Latin. 
And with Choir, Noél (Adolphe Adam, de Roquemaure). 
In French. With Orchestra and Organ. Columbia DX421, 
12in., 4s. 

LEO SLEZAK (tenor).—Litany and Dusk (Schubert). In 
German. Pianoforte aec. Decca-Polydor PO5053, 2s. 6d. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—The Golden Song from Lilac 
Time (Schubert-Berté) and The Mystery (K. Blume-H. 
Loéns). In German. Orch. acc. under (a) Franz Schén- 
baumsfeld and (b) Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. Odeon RO20208, 
10in., 4s. 

HERBERT ERNST GROH (tenor).—Open your window, Spring 
is here (Hans May, after Johann Strauss), and Love’s 
Dream after the Ball (Czibulka). In German. With 
Chorus and Orchestra under O. Dobrindt. Parlo. R1368, 
2s. 6d. 

FERNANDO GUSSO (baritone).—Silenzio cantatore (Lama) 
and Ave Maria (Tosti). In Italian. Orch. ace. Decca 
M428, 2s. 6d. 

MARCEL WITTRISCH, KATE HEIDERSBACH, and WILLI 
DOMRAF-FASSBAENDER.—Lohengrin’s Arrival from 
Lohengrin (Wagner). In German. With the Berlin 
State Opera Chorus and Orchestra under C. Schmalstich. 
H.M.V. DB4400, 12in., 6s. 





Dusoli: Gi and Beniamino GigliWhen two 
artists of the first rank join forces with the determination to 
‘put their shoulders to the wheel” it would be strange 
indeed were the outcome anything less than superlative. Here 
is the scene for Santuzza and Turiddu from Cavalleria Rusticana 
sung about as perfectly as it can be by two singers of supreme 
merit who, so far as I am aware, have not yet been heard in 


it together save on the other side of the Atlantic, and there 
only on the stage. In the H.M.V. list this duet does not 
figure as a separate item, but as part of the album of Mascagni’s 
opera, where it is rendered by Della Sanzio and Giovanni 
Breviario. Comparisons are unnecessary in order to establish 
the excellence of the present record, but, if I say that the latter 
forms a worthy pendant to Dusolina Giannini’s record of the 
romanza, Voi lo sapete (H.M.V. DA892), my testimonial is 
warm enough. Her tone, always clear, rich, and satisfying, 
is used throughout with fine dramatic perception, and, from 
a quiet but impressive beginning, works up to a really splendid 
climax. In this fitting crescendo sheis seconded by an animated 
and vigorous partner in Beniamino Gigli, whose superb voice 
is never heard to greater advantage than in emotional musie 
of this kind. The elimination of Lola is scarcely noticeable, 
her absence being atoned for by the repetition of ber graceful 
theme on the flute just as it is when she takes her departure in 
the opera. Otherwise nothing is omitted and nothing lacking 
that can contribute to the perfection of the excerpt. 

Lotte Lehmann.—Three of Schumann’s most poetic and 
exquisite Lieder are enclosed in this disc, one on one side 
and two on the other. When she sang them the accomplished 
artist was in her happiest vein, her voice at its best, her 
phrasing and diction elegance itself. If there be a fault to 
find it is not with the singer, but with the “ instrumental 
accompaniment ”’ and that arch-meddler the solo violin, who 
is permitted to besmirch the purity of the Lotosblume with his 
superfluous arabesques. I have asked before, and I ask again, 
why does the Parlophone “ arranger” think it necessary to 
‘* paint the lily ” with this sort of stuff ? Surely Schumann’s 
piano accompaniment is good enough to be allowed to tell its 
own tale (as it does happily in the Marienwiirmchen) without 
outside assistance ! 

Josef Schmidt.—There are distinct signs of an advance in 
the art of this German tenore robusto. His style is getting more 
refined and is now free from affectation or mannerism. The 
high notes seem to be produced with greater ease. He appears 
this month under the auspices of Parlophone and Broadcast 
Twelve, the former on a 10in. dise at 2s. 6d., the latter on a 
10in. at 1s. 6d., and with the aid of both you can procure your 
fill of Puccini in German, so well sung and pronounced that 
you will not miss the original ‘‘ choice Italian.” The fine 
sostenuto is the more welcome because it is not marred by 
excessive portamento. Altogether, I think this is how Puccini 
ought to be rendered. 

Alfred Piccaver.—Truly a wise selection, this, of a piece that 
threatens shortly to become hackneyed. The Dream of the 
dreamy Des Grieux sung by a dreamy tenor like Mr. Piccaver 
may, for once, be considered an ideal adjustment of means to 
an end. One only wishes that Massenet were alive to hear it. 
He would, I am certain, declare it to be precisely the mood 
and the manner in which he intended Manon’s too trustful 
lover to relate that fanciful vision which soothed his agitated 
brain during his pre-prandial stroll. Its sentiment is quite 
akin to that of Notre petite table and fully as French, despite 
Mr. Piccaver’s excellent German accent, which is as smooth 
as his tone—and Manon’s spotless tablecloth. After it the 
air from Fedora sounds a trifle aggressive ; but I like it very 
much because it is short, and the singer has not the time to 
rouse himself too completely from his visionary frame of mind. 
The vocal quality, seriously speaking, is quite beautiful. 

Georges Thill—The Agnus Dei of Bizet was, if I am not 
mistaken, written for a mezzo-soprano, and this admirable 
Parisian tenor has been heard in music that suits him better. 
He can, of course, do justice to the passages that lie high 
enough for him, but the lowest notes are not within comfortable 
reach. However, he compensates fully for that defect in his 
other piece, the familiar friend of one’s boyhood days, the 
stirring No#l of Adolphe Adam, the gifted Frenchman who 
wrote Le Chalet and Le Postillon de Longjumeau, operas ever 
so popular at one time. No’l was here just in time for Christmas, 
and therefore seasonable ; but as sung by M. Thill—despite 
memories of Plangon—it must always be welcome. 
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Leo Slezak.—These two Schubert songs present a strong 
contrast, made doubly vivid by the remarkable difference 
between the timbres in which the singer interprets them. 
Were he any other but the Leo Slezak of to-day—that is to 
say, the intellectual Lieder-singer and no longer (as I imagine) 
the active, robust operatic tenor of bygone years—one would 
feel inclined to criticize his tone in the Litanei as too muffled and 
husky. It may be mystical, I allow, but it is also too misty 
and confidential. On the other hand, Im Abendrot (Dusk) 
affords a peep at the old voice in all its beauty and strength, 
and the expressive power displayed in it is simply wonderful. 
I award all credit for the use of the composer’s piano accom- 
paniment, but would have preferred to hear it played on a 
better instrument. 

Richard Tauber.—A capital record of one of the most 
popular numbers in Lilac Time, and another on the same disc 
of an ordinary but tuneful ditty that is doubtless a ‘‘ best- 
seller ” in the singer’s native land. There is no need to describe 
how Herr Tauber warbles these things. His voice can sometimes 
lend an added charm even to Schubert, and that is saying much. 

Herbert Ernst Groh.—This is the fifth tenor record in suc- 
cession in the present series. Quel embarras de richesses |! The 
last represents the Viennese order—Johann Strauss and 
Czibulka, both masters of the waltz rhythm that is once more 
enchanting the whole world. The singer in this instance has 
a bright, manly tone and a neat, clean attack, allied to a viva- 
cious style. Both pieces are delightful waltzes either to listen 
or dance to, and they are unusually well scored. The chorus 
makes its entry each time in the usual effective way. 

Fernando Gusso.—Until I saw this record I had no notion 
that, Tosti had ever written an Ave Maria, and after I heard 
it I was quite sure he had not. As a matter of fact, it is only 
@ commentary on one, and an exceedingly dull specimen at 
that, e.g., for such a lively writer as Tosti. It begins like The 
Lost Chord, but does not succeed in discovering the missing 
Ave Maria. Fernando Gusso is a painstaking singer, with an 
unusually dark, sombre voice that does not tend to brighten 
the music he is offering here. In fine, therefore, not a very 
inspiring record. 

Marcel Wittrisch and others.—From Berlin via Hayes 
ecmes this exceptionally superior performance of the scene 
in the first act of Lohengrin, where the Knight of the Grail 
steps ashore on the banks of the Scheldt (probably at the 
‘** Old Swan Pier ’’), and after a tender adieu to his compagnon 
degvoyage, takes the general situation in charge. You may 
note the effective contrast between the gentle tones used for 
the one and the ringing voice employed for the Brabantian 
folk, or, again, the solemn warning notes and the Ich liebe dich 

addressed to Elsa. Evidently trouble has been taken to lend 
the essential dramatic quality to this episode, which I always 
regard as the most moving and most replete with musical 
splendour in the whole of Wagner’s opera. The three leading 
personages required for this excerpt are in skilful hands, 
while the band and chorus of the Berlin State Opera, under 
Schmalstich, have done their work excellently. 
HERMAN KLEIN. 





**PRINCESS IDA” 


Although ‘ Princess Ida ”’ was first performed nearly fifty 
years ago (it was produced at the Savoy Theatre on January 5th, 
1884), much of its music is unknown to the majority of people, 
for, in spite of the enormous appeal of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas, there are comparatively few who have seen (or should 
I have said ‘‘ heard ’’) this one. Yet, though “ Princess Ida ”’ 
has never enjoyed the popularity of, say, “‘ The Gondoliers ”’ 
or ‘‘ The Mikado,” much of its music and humour are, to my 
mind, quite as attractive as that in the more favoured works 
from the pens of this brilliant combination, and should be 
heard by all lovers of “‘ Savoy Opera.” This is now possible, 
as the Gramophone Company have just recorded the music 
(complete, with the exception of a few bars), on 10 double- 
sided records, Nos. DB4016—4025. (Album series No. 169.) 

It is impossible to compare this recording with that of any 
other company, for the Gramophone Company enjoy the 
privilege of using the scores and parts of the D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company, or, where necessary, making their own 
orchestral arrangements. Other recording companies are not 
permitted to do this, and are, therefore, restricted in their 
recording of Gilbert and Sullivan’s works to the narrow limits 
of the published orchestral selections. Here, then, is some- 
thing that you can get on no other record—nor should you 
waste time in search were it possible to do so—for the Gramo- 
phone Company are to be congratulated on the high standard 
that they reached in this, their latest achievement. 

The only fault to be found with the recording is that it is a 
little too full, or, shall we say, it occasionally sacrifices quality 
for quantity. Apart from this, it is excellent—always sharp, 
clean, and well defined, with little or no surface noise. 

Equally good is the orchestra, under the experienced baton 
of Dr. Malcolm Sargent. Their finished playing leaves nothing 
to be desired, unless we ask, perhaps (in one or two places), 
for what we so seldom get in this country—an orchestral 
accompaniment, instead of a fight to the death between 
soloists, chorus and orchestra. 

I wish it were possible to speak as highly of the singing, for, 
while the chorus direction is really fine and their singing good 
(diction, as usual in chorus work—poor), the soloists are below 
the standard set by the recording and orchestral work. Of 
the gentlemen, Richard Watson (King Hildebrand) and 
George Baker (Florian) are by far the best. The honours 
among the ladies are shared by Muriel Dickson (Princess Ida) 
and Alice Moxon (Lady Psyche). I understand, by the way, 
that Miss Moxon was called in at the last minute to deputise, 
and, if this is so, her performance is all the more praiseworthy. 
The remainder of the cast (with one notable exception), despite 
the fact that some of them are now playing in Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera at the Savoy Theatre, are, frankly, disappoint- 
ing. Might I add that this is another argument in favour of 
casting works for recording from experienced gramophone 
recording artistes ? 

The one exception is, of course, Sir Henry Lytton ; I cannot 
imagine that George Grossmith, the original King Gama, 
could be more amusing, or have made better records of his 
part than those of this famous Savoyard. Incidentally, Sir 
Henry’s diction is better than most of the singers in this 
series. 

And now—having said all this—I shall still count this album 
one of the gems of my collection. 

JOHN THORNE. 


x« *« * 


Listeners’ Corner 


There is only room this month to thank B.B.C. listeners 
who sent me contributions for Moorfields Eye Hospital in 
response to my appeal in the Christmas number of the Radio 
Times. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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SONG AND CHORAL 


A few more Christmas records have arrived, for this month’s 
reviews. H.M.V. DA1288 (10in., 4s. 6d.) is really a rather 
remarkable record, as far as the songs allow, of Gounod’s 
Nazareth and Nevin’s The Rosary, by Richard Crooks (tenor), 
with an orchestra conducted by Barbirolli, and organ (Herbert 
Dawson). All possible musicianship is in the accompaniment 
and very much in the singing. I must particularly congratu- 
late Crooks, if a mere reviewer may do so, on his complete 
refusal of portamento at the end of The Rosary. The same 
people give The Star of Bethlehem and The Holy City (both 
by Adams) on H.M.V. DB1798 (12in., 6s.). This is magnifi- 
cent, but isn’t art. 

One of the very best Christmas records—possibly the best 
this Christmas—is Panachord 25348 (10in., ls. 6d.), by The 
Yuletide Singers (mixed voices, unaccompanied: the label 
makes the curious mistake of saying ‘‘ With Organ Accomp.”’). 
O little town of Bethlehem (traditional English) is sung in the 
simple Vaughan Williams arrangement given in both the 
Oxford Book of Carols and the English Hymnal. While 
shepherds watched their flocks is sung as given in the English 
Hymnal, viz., in the strong original version (Este’s Psalter), 
with Ravenscroft’s splendid descant arrangement for verses 





2,3and4, There is plenty of room for general work from these 
singers. They might tighten up their intonation, though there 


| is no actual loss of pitch. 





A version of O come, all ye faithful (Adeste, fideles, in English) 
by Frank Munn (tenor) and Male Chorus, with “ orchestra,” 
Panachord 25381 (10in., Is. 6d.), would be very good in its 
way but for the bad accompaniment (harmonium, imitation 
bells, ete.). On the other side, Joy to the world (Handel) is 
simply murdered. A different set of singers, The Collegiate 
Choir, is very clear and firm, but here sings as hardly as possible. 

Decca F3241 (10in., 2s.) contains four Songs of Children: 
My doggy, The singing lady, The wrong train, and When there’s 
a moon, sung by Olive Groves (soprano). The “lyrics ’’ are 
by Eileen de Mancha, the music by H. C. G. Stevens. The 
verses are certainly childish, but whether childlike—i.e., 
whether children will find them very funny, or very interesting 
—is doubtful. And what are we to say about a Daddy who 
says a Skye-terrier dropped straight from heaven! The 
music is more or less twentieth century, and emphatically 
none the worse for that ; but it is the worse for its collections 
of clichés. Olive Groves’s top notes are not good, and her 
diction is poor, though with two or three strenuous listenings I 
have caught most words of three songs. Children do not 
want condescension—no self-respecting child likes to be told 
“ there’s some more on the other side,” and “‘ that’s all.””. My 
recommendation last month of that other Decca record, 
K681, is confirmed. 

A pair of records which will need no further recommendation, 
either for children or for grown-ups, than the statement that 
they contain famous Alice in Wonderland verses, set by Fraser- 
Simson at his best, and sung admirably by George Baker 
(barytone), accompanied by Gerald Moore, are H.M.V. 
B4326-7 (two 10in., 2s. 6d. each). Fraser-Simson moves easily 
and aptly in his own idiom, which at times, here, derives 
appropriately from Sullivan. On B4326 are How doth the 
little crocodile, Fury said to the Mouse, ’Tis the voice of the 


Lobster, and They told me you had been to her ; on B4327, You 
are old, Father William, Speak roughly to your little boy, and 
Will you walk a little faster? George Baker gives us much of 
the dialogue, as well as the songs. Perhaps They told me gains 
most of all by the addition of a perfectly good, apparently 
significant tune. But as ‘‘ the King” says: ‘‘ Begin at the 
beginning; and go on till you come to the end ’’—but ‘‘ Then 
stop ”’ must be changed to ‘‘ Then begin again.”’ 

At least one side of H.M.V. B4324 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is a sprightly 
joy as much for grown-ups as youngsters. This is a particularly 
delightful novelty. On the first side is An Animai Alphabet— 
A Guessing Game for Tiny Tots. The mimic is anonymous. 
One or two animals could be imitated a little better (at least 
one I can beat myself), but as a whole the versatility is astonish- 
ing. Personally, I enjoy this side only second to an actual 
visit to the Zoo. On the other side George Baker gives us the 
key to the Alphabet in Noah’s Ark (Kester), which is a variation 
of The Animals went in two by two. It is this side that is so 
brilliant, especially in the orchestral part. 

Any musician who can without difficulty keep his composure 
over On Ilkla Moor and John Brown’s Body, as he hears them 
on H.M.V. B4339 and B4310 respectively (two 10in., 2s. 6d. 
each), needs to examine himself thoroughly. These are two 
superb records for presents and for festive times. They are 
among the very best of the famous records by Stuart Robertson 
(bass-barytone) and Male Chorus (? surely an ensemble of 
soloists, and a supremely good one), and—one assumes— 
Hely-Hutchinson as arranger and accompanist. The con- 
ception of On Ilkla Moor is somewhat different from that 
Decca record (Dale Smith and Gerald Moore’s) ; I should buy 
both without a second thought. This one would rouse Wilbye 
and Weelkes to enthusiasm—what more could one say! The 
other songs are Who’s that a-calling ? (B4339), and Off to Phila- 
delphia (Haynes ; this won’t completely satisfy [rishmen) and 
So early in the morning (B4310). 

Peter Dawson (bass-barytone) has recorded the Four Indian 
Love Lyrics (Amy Woodforde-Finden) electrically already, but 
here is a new recording of them, H.M.V. B4319-20 (two 10in., 
2s. 6d.). The main point is presumably the enhanced orchestral 
accompaniment, which, together with its recording, is certainly 
notable—I think a new and masterly orchestration (added 
eloquent counterpoints, etc.). Dawson himself is very near 
his best. 

There has seldom been a more welcome recruit to the record- 
ing ranks—battalions, or corps, one might say nowadays— 
than the Boys of St. Mary of the Angels Choir School (founded 
by the Rev. Desmond Morse-Boycott ; not to be confused with 
the Roman Catholic Church of Coventry Patmore fame). 
Here, they are almost perfect. Not a trace of artificiality mars 
their singing—nor any limitations or shortcomings. ‘True, 
the choice of music is simple—would that the choice for far 
less efficient boys, who oughtn’t to record at all really, were 
equally simple! The diction is outstanding—almost as clear 
as possible. Children know depths and mysteries—some things 
are revealed to babes which the best of us find hard to come 
by—but not the particular depths of the Scottish Ye banks 
and braes and the English Golden Slumbers. Anyhow, they 
certainly can’t probe them in these arrangements by T. F. 
Dunhill, on Columbia DB987 (10in., 2s. 6d.), however 
“musicianly”’ and “ interesting’’ these arrangements are. 
Incidentally, the opening phrase to Golden Slumbers shows 
the futility of cantabile counterpoint on the piano—it was a 
puzzle to me at first. May we please have some Purcell and 
other old English, Bach, and Handel by these boys? 

Imperial 2803 (10in., 1s. 3d.), by Megan Thomas (soprano), 
is probably the best Welsh record I’ve ever reviewed. Imperial 
2802, by Parry Jones (tenor), is possibly runner-up. Miss 
Thomas uses her fine voice and good technique and interpre- 
tative ability to make Dafydd y Gareg Wen (David of the 
White Rock) the fine thing it is, instead of the dull thing it so 
often sounds; and Bugeilio’r Gwenith Gwen (Idle days in 
summer-time) the pleasant thing that that is. Parry Jones 
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gives us a good edition of Gwyr Harlech (Men of Harlech) and 
O! na Byddai’n Hai o Hyd (Oh! that summer smil’d for aye), 
a song, effective enough, by ‘“ Prichard and Davies,” that has 
forgotten Wales and travelled abroad, among shades of 
Beethoven, Schubert, and lesser dramatic composers. The 
orchestral accompaniments are almost worthy of the vop 
price records, except that they suggest that the recording is a 
little shrill. The labels acknowledge only one melody as 
traditional, though at least Dafydd is also. Bugeilio’r is 
attributed to Will Hopkins. 

The Westminster Choir of adults fortunately belies its strange 
statement, We are but little children weak, on H.M.V. B3947 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). It sings, with organ accompaniment, this 
hymn of Mrs. C. F. Alexander to Willing’s familiar tune, and 
part of Charles Wesley’s Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, to the 
tune Innocents, and sings both of them fairly well and simply. 
I don’t remember hearing what choir considers itself THE 
Westminster Choir, but from internal evidence I gather 
certainly not the Cathedral, nor the Abbey. 

One of the best revivalist records is Regal-Zonophone 
MR752 (10in., 1s. 6d.), with Count your blessings (Excell) 
and Let the lower lights be burning (Bliss—not, I think, Arthur), 
sung by The Temple Singers, with organ. 

Another of the Columbia records of 10,000 Voices at the 
Methodist Union Conference, Royal Albert Hall, September 
1982, and one of the best, is DX429(12in., 4s.), with the hymns 
We come unto our fathers’ God (verses by T. H. Gill to Luther’s 
Hymn, Nun freut euch, also sung often to Great God, what do 
I see and hear!) and My Jesus, I love thee (no author or com- 
poser given). 

Columbia DB993 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is a recording of Psalms 121, 
23, 29, and 133, by the Choir of the School of English Church 
Music, unaccompanied, conducted by Dr. Sydney H. Nicholson. 
This is an almost ideal model of English psalm-chanting ; 
perhaps a little breathless, not quite reposeful. I’m not sure 
whether any congregation could ever learn to point like this, 
unless it could learn to use a psalter—not, emphatically, 
because of the verbal rhythm, but because at first hearing it 
seems a little over-complex. The Parish Psalter is used. 
Anyone who is the least familiar with the Book of Common 
Prayer psalms will follow well ; with the first playing, I didn’t 
need to look up one single word. The boys’ technique is 
obviously excellent. 

Raymond Newell (barytone) and Chorus give us, with 
orchestra,. a first-rate record of more or less nigger-minstrel 
type, Keep in de middle of de road (Amos and Hays) and 
We’re all on de road (Hunter and Kottaun), Columbia DB994 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Love’s song is sung (Salmon and Russell) is one of the best 
things I remember Hubert Eisdell (tenor) doing for some time, 
and Looking for you (Taylor and Sanderson) is nearly as effec- 
tive; but this is really only a drawing-room record (Col. DB996, 
10in., 2s. 6d.). 

H.M.V. B4309 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is one of those records that 
lure the reviewer, ploughing a sticky furrow, into ecstasies. 
Paul Robeson (bass) is as gorgeous as ever in Clutsam’s Ma 
curly-headed baby (and one can hardly worry about a bass 
singing a “‘mammy’s’’ song) and Mah Lindy Lou (Strickland) ; 
and the orchestral accompaniments are ravishing. H.M.V. seems 
to be putting first-rate musicianship into the development of 
its accompaniments. 

All but the youngest generations may well wonder at the 
eloquence and emotion which can be evoked from that old 
tag, If those lips could only speak (Ridgewell and Goodwin), 
by George Baker (barytone) and H.M.V. Male Quartet and 
orchestra (B4308, 10in., 2s. 6d.). Grandfather’s Clock (Work) 
chimes and strikes two very satisfactorily, but its tick is, rather 
tiresomely, too quick to be sung to comfortably, and it misses 
its cue once or twice. 

Walter Glynne (tenor) doesn’t seem to me to give much more 
than a suggestion of something which of its nature must wear 
its very second-hand heart on its sleeve in Landon Ronald’s 


O, Lovely Night and Down in the Forest, but some people may 
like this record of them, H.M.V. B4315 (10in., 2s. 6d.), better 
than any others. The orchestra is again notable. 

Derek Oldham (tenor) is as warm-hearted as usual on H.M.V, 
B4321 (10in., 2s. 6d.), in I hear you calling me (Marshall)— 
one of the best records of that song, perhaps—and I’ll sing thee 
songs of Araby (Clay). - Orchestra good, but not remarkable. 

You will search long before you find another record like this 
of Love Everlasting (Cushing and Friml) and Macushla (Rowe 
and MacMurrough), by Tom Burke (tenor), with orchestra, 
Imperial Z137 (12in., 2s.). One can hardly help ‘rising to ” 
this. There is greatness in the singing, even in what is sung ; 
but it is greatness failing to fulfil itself, taking the easy road. 

William Watt (tenor) is a little reminiscent of Eisdell. I 
think he might make more of his voice with fuller production. 
He leaves little to be desired in Just for to-day (Partridge and 


Seaver) and The Prayer Perfect (Speaks), Panachord 25308 | 


(10in., 1s. 6d.). 


Is Morlais Morgan (bass-barytone) at top form on Edison | 


Bell Winner 5527 (10in., Is. 6d.)? His I travel the road (D. 
Parsons and P. Thayer) and The Merry-go-round (E. Lockton 
and A, F. Tate) seem to me a trifle heavy, but perhaps these 
deadly songs can’t be otherwise. The recording may not be 
quite as “‘ forward ”’ as we are getting used to, but it is definitely 
good. 

Adams would surely be delighted with the way The Veteran’s 
Song is treated on H.M.V. C2507 (12in., 4s.). Thus semi- 
dramatised it gains what life it can. It is sung, with The 
Legion of the lost (Western), by Peter Dawson (bass-barytone), 
with orchestra and Male Chorus; and on H.M.V. B4338 
(10in., 2s. 6d.) Dawson sings alone, with orchestra, Star o’ 
Robbie Burns (Booth) and The auld hoose (Nairne). If these 
songs interest you, you will certainly like his dignified, clear 
singing of them, except that if you are a Scot you must judge for 
yourself. 

Roy Henderson (barytone) is of course excellent in The 
Fishermen of England, from The Rebel Maid (Dodson and 
Phillips), and beyond question exceptionally good in The 
Lilac Domino, from The Lilac Domino (Cuvillier), Some 
tastes might want the second song more debonair. The 
orchestral accompaniments are good, and the record is Decca 
F3284 (10in., 2s.). 

Edith Furmedge is a contralto who should need no new 
welcome. Her record of The Willow (Boulton and Goring 
Thomas) and Silver’d is the raven hair, from Patience (Gilbert 
and Sullivan), Edison Bell Winner 5531 (10in., 1s. 6d.), is quite 
out of the ordinary. Her diction and intonation are not 
always beyond suspicion. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 


Our Composers 


Among the numerous concerts and recitals of the month, 
perhaps the highest marks for interest and courage should go 
to the Hon. William Brownlow (who records for Columbia), 
for the recital of modern English songs that he gave on the 
9th at the Lyceum Club. Not merely Roger Quilter, 
Granville Bantock, Peter Warlock, Eugene Goossens, Arm- 
strong Gibbs, Alec Rowley, Hubert Foss and Frederick Delius 
were represented, but Gordon Slater, Norman Peterkin, Ivor 
Gurney, D. M. Stewart, H. F. Thomas, Arthur Baynon, Max 
Wald and many others had their compositions sung. Mr. 
Brownlow may not yet have won the Open Golf Championship 
but he has made a wonderfully good short approach from the 
rough to become the champion of the native composers for 
whom Messrs. Faulkner and Meadmore pleaded so eloquently 
in our September number. 


C. 8, 
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BAND RECORDS 


One of the most interesting records I have heard recently 
is H.M.V. C2445—Fanfares played by Kneller Hall Musicians 
conducted by Captain H. E. Adkins. These were composed by 
eight of England’s foremost composers for the Musicians 
Benevolent Fund and were played recently, I think, at the 
Association’s Annual Dinner. Lord Berners is. responsible for 
an Opening Fanfare, Sir Walford Davies is typical in a Fanfare 


for a Ceremony, Dorothy Howell makes quite a charming little 


thing of her Westminster Fanfare, and Dame Ethel Smyth gives 
one more instance of her sense of fun in Hot Potato Fanfare, 
based on the well-known bugle call of that name. On the other 
side of the record we have Arthur Bliss’s brilliant Fanfare for 
Heroes, followed by Sir Granville Bantock’s Fanfare for a 
Royal Occasion. Next comes Roger Quilter’s Fanfare for 
Fun founded on the nursery tune ‘‘ A Froggie would a-wooing 
go,” and lastly, a bright and breezy Fanfare for a Cheerful 
Occasion by Arnold Bax. 


The playing and recording (particularly of the timpani) are 
superb, and altogether this is a record well worth having. 


It is quite a long time since I heard a new record by the 
Grenadier Guards Band, but the wait has been worth while if 
only to prove once more to my own satisfaction that this 
is the best band I know. Luigini’s Egyptian Ballet Suite may 
be hackneyed but I have thoroughly enjoyed hearing it once 
more under present conditions (Col. DX423). The recording 
is worthy of the playing. 


The first-fruits of the Regal-Zonophone combination are a 
couple of cheery records. Sousa’s High School Cadets March 
is the March King at his best, or very nearly so, and James 
Oliver’s Grand Massed Brass Bands are in fine fettle. Cope’s 
Invineible March, while not up to the standard of its companion 
piece, is quite a good march. No. MR750 must certainly be 
starred. In its way MR751 is almost as good, for Harry 
Mortimer accompanied by Foden’s Motor Works Band has got 
hold of something quite new for the cornet. Tom and Kitty— 
Feline Pranks is both clever and amusing. A Day in the 
Alps, which occupies the reverse side, is more commonplace 
but makes an effective cornet solo and is well played, accom- 
panied and recorded. 


The new Panachord records are a disappointing lot except 
for a couple of excellent records by the Dagenham Girl Pipers. 
1 do not know that I want to see a lot of girls blowing bagpipes, 
but when played as these are, I don’t mind hearing them. 
The recording of both pipes and drums is excellent. No. 
25365 contains the Earl of Mansfield’s March, Lord Lovat’s 
Strathspey, Mrs. McLeod of Raasay Reel, Lord Lovat’s Lament 
and Bruce’s Address Lament. No. 25370 contains An Old 
Highland Air, Highland Laddie, Lady Madelina Sinclair 
Strathspey and Tail Toddle Reel. I hope this note catches 
the eye of a recent correspondent whose name and address I 
have mislaid. 


The other Panachord records are, as I have said, dis- 
appointing. Walter B. Rogers and his Band do not do justice 
to Sousa’s Gridiron Club and Pride of the Wolverines marches, 
and anyhow they are not among Sousa’s best marches (25360). 
Wingate’s Temperance Band is made to sound hard-toned and 
shrill in Le Grandier and Old Comrades marches (25322), and 
are wasted on such commonplace sentimental hymn tunes as 
Lavinia and Denton Park (25323). 


The Welsh Guards Band and Male Chorus are really rousing 
in Sons of the Brave and With Sword and Lance marches 
(Broadcast 3268). This is a first-class eighteen-penn’orth. 


Shylock is a cornet solo of the Polka variety and is brilliantly 
played by Owen Bottomley accompanied by Black Dyke Mills 
Band (Winner 5526). Musical Memories on the reverse is 
rather tame. 

W. A. C, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Sparkling Orchestras 


Down South is one of those light pieces which never fails to 
make me listen and hum the tune after the record is over, 
and although it has been recorded often enough before I 
I derived a good deal of pleasure from hearing it again on 
Columbia DB992 (2s. 6d.). It is played by The Casino 
Orchestra, and has some jolly laughing and singing in it, and 
really makes you feel the atmosphere of New Orleans gone 
gay. On the other side is a clever interpretation of The Wee 
Macgregor. An altogether attractive record. 

The Regal Virtuosi put that same air of efficiency and keen- 
ness into their records as they do in their stage performances, 
and Beautiful Spring goes with a swing, while The Grass- 
hopper’s Dance is as sprightly as the beastie himself (Columbia 
DB1007, 2s. 6d.). Sprightly, too, is The Dancing Doll of 
Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra. So often have I 
bitterly complained of the unsuitability of the material chosen 
by this clever ensemble, that it is a real pleasure to be able to 
praise one of their records unreservedly. This is just the sort 
of delicacy that is most suited to their talents, and Campoli’s 
own sweet violin tone is shown to its best advantage in 
Fibich’s Poem on the reverse (Decca F3325, 2s.). Poem is 
played also by Ray A. Godderé and his Grosvenor House 
Orchestra (Zono. 6273, ls. 6d.) coupled with Lemare’s famous 
Andantino. Quiet, unobtrusive playing of well-known airs. 

Campoli’s Orchestra also play 'ell me to-night, from the film 
of that name, on Decca F3290, backed with the popular Ah / 
Sweet mystery of life. These again give plenty of scope for good 
violin tone. The De Groot Trio play the former with finesse 
and polish, but I was surprised to hear the strains of Heykens’ 
Serenade simpering forth from the other side of H.M.V. B4346 
(2s. 6d.). Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra give us his 
Second Serenade on Sterno 1086, ls. 3d. I only hope he doesn’t 
write a third ; which, however, is a purely selfish wish as I am 
sure the great B.P. is eternally grateful to him. The backing 
of Sterno 1086 is The Fairies Gavotte. These fairies are airy 
enough, but I prefer the fiery gipsies who twist and twirl on 
Edison Bell Winner 5523 (ls. 6d.) at the command of the 
Commodore Grand Orchestra under Joseph Muscant. Another 
aspect of gipsy life is provided by the same orchestra with 
Borganoff’s plaintive Gipsy Moon (Winner 5524), which is 
packed with the familiar Lazy Pete. 

Masters’ Hawaiians are brilliant in Blue Sparks (H.M.V. 
B4287, 2s. 6d.) and quieter in My South Sea sweetheart. These 
steel guitars are fascinating instruments in the hands of a 
master. 


Love Songs 

Bing Crosby, the king of crooners, has scored a great success 
in ‘‘ The Big Broadcast ’’ which has recently been shown at 
the Plazain London. His big song in this film about a mythical 
American broadcasting station is Please, and of course his 
record of it is now available (Brunswick 1380, 2s. 6d.), and if 
you are at all susceptible to crooning, Crosby is your man. 
On the other side he sings another song from the film, Here lies 
love. On Brunswick 1404 he sings Let’s put out the lights and 
Someday we'll meet again, and on 1421 How deep is the ocean ? 
and I’ll follow you. He certainly knows how to make the most 
of these modern love songs, and even if you despise the cheap- 
ness of the material, you must own that the singer has a good 
deal of artistry as well as sex-appeal. 

Al Bowlly and Sam Browne are the English counterparts of 
Crosby, and Bowlly’s singing of J’ll follow you (Decca F3304, 
2s.) is only very little more attractive than Sam Browne’s 
(Panachord 25382, ls. 6d.). On Panachord 25369 Browne 
sings I'll never be the same, which is well suited to the melancholy 
timbre of his voice, and Always in my heart. Perhaps you will 
prefer the latter sung as a duet by Anona Winn and Stewart 
Rose (Regal- Zonophone MR758, Is. 6d.), or you may like Please 
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and Keep your last good-night for me sung by Jack and Jill 
for the same company (MR759). I found them all excellent. 


Maurice Elwin (Decca F3300, 2s.) and Arthur Rose (Sterno 
1089, 1s. 3d.) both sing Someday we'll meet again, but it is a 
depressing idea for the New Year and Elwin’s song called Ich 
liebe dich, my dear (Decca F3303) is more heartening even if 
the sentiments are crudely expressed. 

John Thorne has made two little scenas out of A Bed-time 
Storyand Big Ben’s saying good-night (Imperial 2800, 1s. 3d.), 
and very well thought out they are too. If you want the Bed- 
time Story told as a lullaby get Melville Gideon’s record on 
H.M.V. B4344 (2s. 6d.). 

Dinah Brook, the deep-voiced lady with the strangely 
familiar voice, has an old idea in a new dress in House Beautiful 
(Parlo. R1387, 2s. 6d.), which I imagine is the culmination of 
her Romance on the other side. Jack Gordon’s Romance, on 
the other hand, very nearly leads to a quarrel, but the extra- 
ordinary behaviour of the furniture makes them think better of 
it on Imperial 2799 (1s. 3d.). 

Smilin’ Through, theme song of the recent re-hashed film of 
that name, is one of those songs that in the hands of an amateur 
is merely nauseating, but Allan O’Sullivan, another singer 
whose voice we scem to hear from all sorts of sources, sings it 
with such grace and clarity that the mental picture created 
by it is entirely pleasing (Regal-Zonophone MR757, Is. 6d.), 
and Those songs my mother used to sing is another of these 
ingenious and popular songs which manages to bring in several 
old favourites during its three-and-a-half minutes’ running. 

Norman Blair also sings Smilin’ Through on Panachord 
25346 (Is. 6d.), and although I do not care as much for his 
rendering the record has the advantage of having Ah! Sweet 
mystery of life on the back, a song which is inexplicably and 
apparently undyingly popular. 

Georges Seversky starts the New Year well with two charming 
songs, Si demain, sung in French, and Marita sung in English 
(Parlo. R1384, 2s. 6d.). Thisisamost attractive troubadour. 
Leslie Hutchinson is as pessimistic as ever in Good-bye to love, 
and one feels that something tragic is bound to happen after 
his musings on What would happen to me if something happened 
to you? (Parlo. R1381). I believe you would still go on singing 
sad love songs in spite of everything, Hutch. 

Collie Knox, radio critic of the Daily Express, has been 
persuaded into making a record of his own song, City, pity me 
and of Love me to-night (Decca F3293). He is new to the game, 
of course, but I think it is unnecessarily ironical to label him 
as “‘ The Singer with a Style of his own ”’; it is a style that is 
so much like any other amateur’s and so little like the public’s 
idea of the crooner. 

Reginald Purdell has made a record of Mad Dogs and English- 
men from ‘‘ Words and Music,” which, if it is not quite as 
fascinating as Noel Coward’s own, is easily the very next best 
thing (Decca F3317, 2s.) ; the words are clear and the satirical 
note is just rightly stressed. Anona Winn sings The party’s 
over now on the reverse. 

Elsie Carlisle, past-mistress at the art of gentle suggestion, 
has two songs after her own art in Pu-leeze, Mr. Hemingway 
and Please handle with care (Decca F3312); but for far less 
gentle suggestion commend me to Ronald Frankau every time ; 
Parlo. R1367 (2s. 6d.) leaves precisely nothing to even the most 
dull-witted imagination. 

Derickson and Brown in T'ry a little tenderness and How deep 
is the ocean ? (H.M.V. B4341, 2s. 6d.) once more disclose their 
knowledge of hurhan nature, and Layton and Johnstone in 
Looking on the bright side and You're my everything (Columbia 
DB998, 2s. 6d.) and Keep your last good-night for me and Moon 
(Columbia DB985) disclose their equally deep-seated knowledge 
of what their public wants. 

The Three Virginians (Regal-Zonophone MR760, ls. 6d.), 
The Three Ginx (Broadcast Twelve 3265, ls. 6d.) and The 
Carson Sisters (Parlo. R1386, 2s. 6d.) all have a try at rhythm 
singing, and are all what I should describe as commercially 
successful. 


Now for the mighty voices. James Melton has a fine if 
somewhat nasal voice, with that touch of Irish accent which 
is so attractive. He sings Deep in your eyes and I may never 
pass your way again (Brunswick 1418, 2s. 6d.) with that assur. 
ance that is born of experience of recording and its pitfalls. 

Charles Kullman also has a fine voice, but there are moments, 
especially in Her name is Mary and Only my song (Columbia 
DB1006, 2s. 6d.), when he sounds as though he is turning away 
from the mike or indulging in some mannerisms of the concert 
platform which the mike disapproves of. The tone is steadier 
in Silver hair and heart of gold and Marta (Columbia DB991). 
Titterton singing Mexican Serenade and Grieg’s Ich liebe dich 
(Decca F3195, 2s.) is perfect master of his medium, and Eric 
Bertner, whose English is difficult to follow, sings Red lips 
unkissed and The world laughs on, both from ‘“‘A Kiss in 
Spring ” (H.M.V. B4335, 2s. 6d.), with delicacy and feeling. 

Darroll Richards (Edison Bell Winner 5528, 1s. 6d.) and Tom 
Burke (Broadcast Twelve 3264, ls. 6d.) both sing You, just you 
from ‘‘ Wild Violets’ and Te’l me to-night with extra- 
ordinary ardour, but Richards’ voice is a little forced, while 
Tom Burke always sounds too restrained in this sort of song. 
Parry Jones also sings Tell me to-night, and well enough for 
most people, although I did not like Devotion overmuch 
(Sterno 1090, Is. 3d.). 


Continental Orchestras and Tangos 

Jack Bund and his Bravour Dance Band became famous as 
soon as Mr. Brown made his bow. Thcir T'eddy Bears’ Picnic 
(Parlo. R1391, 2s. 6d.) is quite unlike any other picnie you 
may have heard of or attended. The Bears have voices that are 
strangely beary, although somewhat ferocious at the beginning 
and end of the feast. The Kitten on the Keys is as agile as of old, 
and has not grown up at all. By the Waters of Minnetonka 
(R1382) is flippant, but the waters are far from smooth. This is 
backed with Leave a little for me from Jack Buchanan’s film 
“Yes, Mistcr Brown”? and The Juggler and The Knave of 
Diamonds (R1364) keep company on the third record and 
are as original as the others in treatment. 

Another Continental orchestra that can always be relied upon 
for some sort of originality is the Dajos Bela Dance Orchestra ; 
in Funiculi- Funicula there is some fine singing in Italian, and 
in Once upon a time the singer is German (Parlo. R1390). 
Both attractive. 

Alfred Beres with his Orchestra play a good selection called 
Famous Waltzes of the world, arranged by Robrecht (Broadcast 
International B102, ls. 6d.), and Eugene’s Magyar Tzigane 
Band give new life to two old favourites, The Blue Danube 
and The Skaters’ Waltz (Broadcast Twelve 3271, ls. 6d.). 

The Havana Marimba Band play Little Spanish Villa by the 
Sea and Nursery Masquerade on Parlo. R1385 (2s. 6d.), and 
Good morning, Mister Sun and the rumba Sweet Muchacha 
on R1375. All a littie out of the rut. 

The Kosmos Klub Tanz-Orchester is a German band which 
is simply bubbling over with ideas. They have made a tango 
from Clutsam’s Ma curly-headed baby and called it Negro 
Cradle Song (Regal-Zonophone MR765, 1s. 6d.) and backed it 
with a lilting tango called Dear Senorita. On MR766 they 
play You, just you and Don’t say good-bye, from ‘‘ Wild 
Violets.” 

Both Hermann Von Stachow’s Dance Orchestra (Decca 
PO5054, 2s. 6d.) and the Dajos Bela Dance Orchestra (Parlo. 
R1383, 2s. 6d.) play Gipsy, you have stolen my heart, which I 
should think is a very popular tune in Germany, and the Ilja 
Livschakoff Dance Orchestra in Those words ‘“‘I Love You”’ 
and the Paul Godwin Dance Orchestra in A night in the South 
Seas are together on Decca PO5055. 

I liked Warum and It means so much to me, played by 
Barnabas Von Géczy and his Orchestra, both tangos, on Parlo. 
R1369, and La Plata Tango Band in From a kiss springs happi- 
ness and Flowers I may not offer on Decca F3316 (2s.), but 
Don Alberto and his Argentine Orchestra in Good-bye, Argentine 
and Rose Colour on Brunswick 1398 (2s. 6d.) are a little dull. 
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Sketches 

These sketches can be roughly divided into two main groups : 
those in which only one or two artists take part, and those in 
which the record is the result of the co-operation of all sorts of 
people, from the artists themselves to the Effects Department. 

In the first group we have such artists as Cicely Courtneidge, 
Douglas Byng, Sandy Powell, and so on. 

Cicely Courtneidge’s record is really a December one, but as 
it arrived too late for review, and must on no account be over- 
looked, it is now reviewed. Double Damask (H.M.V. B4314, 
2s. 6d.) is one of the most ridiculously amusing trifles Dion 
Titheridge has ever written, and if you are not 
convulsed with mirth at Cicely’s efforts to 
order ‘* Two dozen double damask little dinner 
napkins” nothing will ever make you laugh, 
Mrs. Feather is a somewhat similar lady, 
although her problem is a different one. She 
is endeavouring on Decca F3320 (2s.) to 
engage @ servant, and as the servant is none 
other than the dour Gordon Harker, you can 
well imagine that it is not all plain sailing 
for her. 

Douglas Byng is not nearly so successful in 
A Christmas Pantomime (Decca F3287), in 
which he takes all the parts, as in his two 
previous records for Decca. For one thing, 
it is often difficult to catch what he is saying, 
and for an artist of his calibre this is most 
distressing. 

Sandy Powell is very amusing as a Tazi- 
driver who is somewhat inexperienced (Broad- 
cast 977, 1s.), and Fred Vernon is good in 
Stanley Holloway’s famous monologue of Old 
Sam, Alt, who goes theer? This is slightly 
abbreviated to go on a ten-inch record (Decca 
F3326), but is not in any way mangled. The 
other monologue tells of Joe Bleasdale’s visit 
to Madame Tussaud’s. 

Richard Hayward, whom most of you know 
as a singer of Irish songs, gives two recitations 
on Decca F3294, one about an extraordinary 
greyhound and one called A Military Tragedy. 
Only mildly mirth-making. 

Abe and Sandy, Jewish and Scottish respec- 
tively, have a long discourse about Life Insur- 
ance (Col. DB997, 2s. 6d.) and are guilty of 
raking in several ‘‘ chestnuts”? to get them 
through. 

One of the most interesting and arresting 
little sketches that I have heard on a record 
for some time is called Flat-footed Jean 
(Columbia DB1009). It is performed by Tom 
Kinniburgh, Valentine Dunn and John Laurie, 
and tells of how Jock was driven in the end to 
proposing to his Jean. It is quite simple, but 
there is not a jarring note anywhere, and to 
my mind it is a perfect example of how an 
ordinary domestic incident can be made into 
a little gem of recorded art. 

We now seem to have come to the records 
in the secorid group. On- Zonophone 6274 
(Is. 6d.) we have A Working Men’s Club 
Concert performed by Working Men’s Club Artists. I cannot 
vouch for the truth of this, but if the artists are genuinely 
working men, they are heartily to be congratulated on their 
talents. The Ex-Service Men’s Band performed by The Old 
Comrades (Regal-Zonophone MR754, ls. 6d.) is another of 
those clever studio affairs that seem to be so well handled by 
the Regal people. 

In A Voyage ina Troopship (Regal-Zonophone. MR753) the 
aforementioned Effects Department is allowed full play 
with a storm at sea and the creaking of the anchor chain, ete. 





GERALDO 


PP a iy seems Ao Ae Co. medley of their biggest successes’ played by 


But the record is a jolly attempt to record a bunch of nautical 
song; which we all love. 


It was a brilliant idea to record Sea Shanties with Geraldo 
and his Accordeon Band (Columbia DX425, 12in., 43.). The 
anonymous Male Chorus acquit themselves manfully, and the 
shanties are made more interesting by a small introduction to 
each of thom as to the duties performed while singing them. 
Please do not think that it is inconsistent that Geraldc should 
play English shanties ; he isas British as the rest of us, despite 
his pseudonym, and most of his band too. And they certainly 
are without equal at their job in this country. 


Medleys for everyone 

First there are some Medleys of old songs 
for our fathers and mothers at the New Year 
parties. Let us start off with a Selection of 
Leslie Stuart Songs (Broadcast Twelve 3267) ; 
that will make then sing and warm them up 
for all the old favourites on When I was young 
(Columbia DX426, 12in., 4s.), Family 
Favourites (Sterno 1088, 1s. 3d.), Thoughts 
of Yesterday (Imperial 2798, Is. 3d.), and 
Sweethearts of Yesterday (Parlo. R1398, 2s. 6d., 
and Regal-Zonophone MR755, 1s. 6d.). All 
these are certain to be popular and go down 
well at any party where some of the company 
are not so young. As the evening advances 
perhaps you can get them to dance to Debroy 
Somers’ Band playing the Waltzes of Archibald 
Joyce (Columbia DX422, 12in., 43.), and La 
Czarine Mazurka and the Veleta played by 
Billy Merrin and his Commanders (Panachord 
25364, Is. 6d.). At the end you can play the 
little nine-inch Broadcast record of A New 
Year's Eve Sing-Song (Broadcast 922, Is.), 
or Tom Kinniburgh and a Male Quartet with 
Edward O’Henry at the organ in Auld Lang 
Syne (Panachord 25351). This is backed with 
a fine Drinking Song, which would be well 
received earlier in the evening. 

Then there are one or two nationalistic 
medleys. Reginald Dixon goes round the 
world this month on Zonophone 6271 (1s. 6d.), 
and the Leslie Bridgewater Quintet disport 
themselves with Old Irish excellently distilled 
(H.M.V. B4337, 2s. 6d.). The London Palla- 
dium Orchestra prickles with brilliance in The 
Thistle ‘‘Selection of Scotch Melodies” 
(H.M.V. C2509, 12in., 4s.). 

Farther afield there are a potpourri On 
Famous Russian Airs played by the Orchestra 
Mascotte (Parlo. R1389, 2s. 6d.) with beautiful 
singing of familiar tunes, and a Selection of 
Gipsy Airs played by Emilio Colombo and his 
Salon Orchestra at the Hungaria Restaurant 
(Decca F3315, 2s.). 

For the young ones there are two of the 
best dance bands of the day playing popular 
tunes: Fox Favourites is a twelve-inch 


Roy Fox and his Band (Decca K688, 12in. 3s.), 
and Melodious Flashes is a ten-inch one played by Lew Stone 
and the Monseigneur Band of theirs (Decca F3321, 2s.). 

Geraldo and his Accordeon Band play parts 11 and 12 of their 
Accordeon Nights (Columbia DB999, 2s. 6d.); this is almost 
an institution now. Robins is brightness itself on xylo- 
phone and vibraphone (H.M.V. B4342, 2s. 6d.), and Terence 
McGoveran is agile enough on his accordeon (Zonophone 6272, 
ls. 6d.). 

‘Wild Violets,’ ‘‘ Words and Music”? and “Love Me 
To-night ” are the only musical plays or films represented this 
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month. There is a good Vocal Gems from “ Wild Violets ” 
performed by the ever-competent Columbia Light Opera 
Company (Columbia DX431, 12in., 4s.) and a light and airy 
Selection played by Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra 
(Decca F3298, 2s.). The same orchestra plays a “‘ Words and 
Music ” Selection in the same style. The “ Love Me To-night ” 
Selection is played by the Debroy Somers Band with the Carlyle 
Cousins and Dan Donovan in support. The whole of the second 
side is taken up by an elaboration of Isn’t it Romantic? (Col. 
DX430, 12in., 4s.). 

Gershwin is having a revival this month. Ray Ventura and 
his Orchestra devote two sides of a twelve-inch disc to Songs 
of Gershwin (Decca K690, 12in., 3s.) and Carroll Gibbons and 
the Savoy Hotel Orpheans one to a George Gershwin Medley 
(Columbia DX424, 12in., 4s.). I marvelled anew at his 
versatility and tunefulness. The second side of Columbia 
DX424 is given to Jerome Kern, who is represented by tunes 
from “‘ Sunny,”’ “ Sally,” and ‘‘ Show Boat.” 

Gertrude Lawrence repeats the songs she sang when she 
broadcast on her birthday last summer, on Decca K689 
(12in., 3s.). The record is called Gertrude Lawrence in Songs 
she has made Famous, and is a pleasant reminiscence of one of 
our most delightful actresses. 

Derek Oldham’s Medley (H.M.V. C2510, 12in., 4s.) is some- 
how disappointing. One is apt to forget that he made his 
name as the hero of innumerable musical comedies and to 
think of him as a first-class ballad singer. There is something 
too self-consciously charming about this record. 


Folly Records 


Merrie England—that is the clue to this bunch of tricks. 
The Palace Opera Company set the ball rolling on Imperial 
Z138 (12in., 2s.). If you are feeling glum or need a tonic, or 
are just naturally a dismal soul, buy Columbia DB1010 (2s. 6d.) 
and see if you can keep your face straight for eight minutes. 
I think the Columbia Company should offer a prize to anyone 
who can ; he would be worth seeing. 

A totally different sort of joke is Meddling with Mendelssohn, 
in which Patricia Rossborough and George Scott-Wood play their 
pranks on yet another innocent composer (Parlo. R1365, 
2s. 6d.). Subtler, perhaps, but if your sense of humour is in 
the right place it will amuse you. 

And another, and quite original, joke is Leslie Holmes’ 
Catch Record (Imperial 2797, 1s. 3d.), in which everything 
possible happens to fool you. More than that it would not be 
fair to say. Go and hear it for yourself. 

Cheery songs abound this month, and January is just when 
we need them, what with the income-tax and so on. Scovell 
and Wheldon (Parlo. R1380, 2s. 6d.) start the idea with Get a 
cheer-up smile, Albert Whelan follows on with Jolly good song, 
jolly well sung and And so say all of us, us, us (Panachord 
25349, 1s. 6d.), and the former tune is the central theme of 


The League of Relations by George Buck and his Relation 
(Panachord 25356). Albert Whelan is in great form, too, in 
Jolly good Company and A Children’s Christmas Party 
(Panachord 25347). 


Toasts and Let’s all be fairies (Durium EN44, Is.) are quite 
ridiculous, but great fun, and Let’s all sing like the birdies sing 
(Sterno 1087, ls. 3d., and Durium EN42) is a real “ all-join. 
in-the-chorus ”’ song. 

If you saw Stanley Lupino’s film “Sleepless Nights ” you 
will remember what a large part the song I don’t want to go to 
bed played in it. It is one of those theme songs which do not 
hinder the unfolding of the plot, but help along the fun, and I 
am sure you will want to have Lupino’s own record of it on 
Decca F3319 (2s.). On the reverse he sings with Elsie Carlisle 
Just one more, which refers to a dance, not a drink. Randolph 
Sutton sings J don’t want to go to bed on Panachord 25373 (1s. 6d.), 
and it is easy to believe him, and on 25310 is very optimistic 
about The Old Kitchen Kettle. 


Jenny Howard assures you that You can’t on a big bass drum 
(Decca F3308, 2s.), the “‘ can’t ’’ referring to divers things, and 
the rest of the comic songs are just funny, and not cheer- 
making. Randolph Sutton in When are you going to take me to 
the altar, Walter? (Panachord 25366, ls. 6d.) has a typical 
success of quite a different kind to Ann Suter’s Why did Minnie. 
ha-ha? (Parlo. R1388, 2s. 6d.), which does not leave you in 
much doubt as to what made Minnie laugh. On the reverse 
she sings in her mighty voice Steal my man, which is full of 
dire threats. Gracie Fields relates the story of the dear old 
gentleman who had but One little hair on his head (H.M.V. 
B4343, 2s. 6d.) with all her customary feeling, and her How deep 


is the Ocean on the other side is just too, too touching. We will | 


finish up with Tom Leamore singing Hi/ Hi! Hi! and I 
thought she was shy / on Panachord 25359 (1s. 6d.). A veteran 
at the game who can still teach the youngsters how to put over 
a comic song. 


Quiet Records 


There are three Columbia records which are guaranteed not 
to try the most jumpy nerves, and to act in most cases as quiet 
sedatives after the heat of Mr. Jacksori’s recommendations. 
The first is of two saxophone solos played by Howard Jacobs 
(DB1005, 2s. 6d.). They are From the land of sky-blue water 
and I love the moon, and if you like the saxophone in its gentlest 
mood, this is the record for you. The other two are played by 
Matt Malneck, violin, with Carroll Gibbons at the piano, and 
his Boy Friends discreetly in the background. The tunes are 
I'll never be the same, So at last it’s come to this, DB1000, and 
On the Air and Till To-morrow, DB1001, and each of them has 
a thousand and one delights for the lover of rhythmic music 
which do not disturb the digestion. 


PEPPERING. 


ICH LIEBE DICH, MY DEAR 


THE SUPREME BALLAD FOX-TROT 





CHAPPELL & CO. LTD. 


50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
New York and Sydney 
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EDGAR JACKSON 


im 
nd Hot Dance Bands The backing is Benny Carter’s Jazz Cock- 
>r : _ and : this is an such a ane it is 
: perhaps because Ellington’s band is so 
. The A. M. V. Connoisseurs Album of Hot aaee - the ay on idiom ae famous 
3 . ° eader, who writes the majority of its music 
es Rhythmic Music. especially for it, that the othe any other 
in is bound to come strange to it. Neverthe- 
se less, I would put this among their dozen 
of .M.V.’s offer, of which I gave the first in the space at my disposal this month best records, 
| intimation in these columns last and even if it were, I want a few days to 
V. month, to make available through a recover from having written a booklet of Don Redman and His Orchestra (Amer.), 
Dp subscription scheme an album of some ten thousand words on th? records have in T'wo Time Man (v) (Bruns. 1400), 
ll twenty selected hot recordings from which is to be included in the Album. So another of Don’s light amusing little incon- 
TI the American Victor Catalogue, has met with perhaps next month. sequentialities, which they take so easily, 
such an unexpectedly speedy response that, There is still time for those who have not that it to some extent tends to conceal that 
in. although it was not intended to commence already applied for the Album. The sub- there is a good deal of clever stuff in the 
er distributing the records until about February scription list does not close for a few weeks arrangement. Don sings the vocal in this 
or March, actually they are already avaii- yet, and full particulars and subscription very much in the same way as he sang / 
able. First applicants should have received forms can be obtained from all H.M.V. Heard. There is something most fascinat- 
them by the time they are reading this. dealers. ingly intimate in his quaint, quiet coaxing 
The Album is a wealth of interest and Nevertheless, only a certain number of manner. The band’s Pagan Paradise (v by 
entertainment, and none the less so because the records is to b> pressed, and as there Harlan Lattimore) on the reverse is rather 
it offers such a variety of types of our hot will never be another chance of obtaining heavier. The Brunswick supplement claims 
rt music. It contains :— what is in many ways a unique collection, I it as a sequel to Redman’s Chant of the 
t McKinney’s Cotton Pickers advise all interested to get busy immediately. Weeds. 
Se (No. 1) Rocky Road (v) I can assure them that it is worth it. The 
S (No. 2) You're Driving me Crazy (v) Album costs 30s. complete. The very first chance you get, make a 
r (No. 4) Crying and sighing (v) point of seeing the new Paramount film ‘‘ The 
t Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra Big Broadcast.” I have never enjoyed two 
y (No. 3) I Wanna count sheep (v) pictures more than I did this and “ Halle- 
1 ss a “om as Owing to the Xmas holidays, and 3 Sa Selendis taal 
0. ugle wes : : “The Big Broadcast” features an array 
® Hoagy Carmichael and His Orchestra the consequent unavoidable clos of talent that is stupendous. Amongst 
1 (No. 6) Rockin’ Chair (v) ing for pre s before the com lete others there are The Boswell Sisters, The 
3 Washboard Serenaders supplements were available, Mills. Brothers, Kate Smith, Donald Novis, 
y (No. 7) Kazoo Moan SELECTION Arthur Tracey (the Street Singer), Bing 











Washboard Rhythm Boys 
(No. 8) Tiger Rag 
Joe Venuti and His Blue Four 
(No. 9) Really Blue 
Mills’ Blue Rhythm Band 
(No. 10) Heebie Jeebies (v) 
Jean Calloway and Orchestra 
(No. 11) Sadie the Shaker (v) 
Paul Howard and His Orchestra 
(No. 12) New kinda Blues (v) 
Thomas ‘‘ Fats ’? Waller (Piano Solos) 
(No. 13) Handful of Keys 
(No. 14) Numb fumblin’ 
Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
(No. 15) The Duke steps out 
(No. 16) Cotton Club Stomp 
(No. 17) It’s a Glory 
(No. 18) Nine little miles from Ten- 
Ten- Tennessee (v) 
(No. 19) When a Black Man’s Blue (v) 
{No. 20) High Life 


I would like to have had a chat with you 
about each of the records, but it is not possible 





ONLY A 


of the 
DANCE AND POPULAR 


RHYTHMIC RECORDS 
is 


REVIEWED THIS MONTH 





In the regular monthly supplements the 
record that sticks out like a sore thumb is 
Duke Ellington and His Orchestra’s (Amer.) 
Lightnin’ (Bruns. 1399). 

In the main it may be said that this latest 
contribution from the leading light in the 
world of hot music consists of solos and their 
accompaniments. But what solos and what 
accompaniments! What ideas, what finesse, 
whatatmosphere. The close harmony chords 
Ellington writes for that big brass section, 
and the sinister way they squeeze them out 
are things that send thrills of ecstasy all 
down your spine. 


Crosby, and Cab Calloway and His Orchestra. 

Cab does his famous Kickin’ the gong 
around, and a new one, Hot Toddy. Both 
these, by Cab Calloway and His Orchestra, are 
on Brunswick 1417. The former, which was 
originally issued on Brunswick 1254, is 
re-listed with this new coupling on account 
of the film. 


Also on Brunswick are :— 

Rhythm Spasm and Old Yazoo (v) by 
Baron Lee and His Blue Rhythm Band (Amer. ) 
(1401)—the former a hell-for-leather affair, 
and fine of its kind: the latter almost as 
exciting, and nearly as good; and 

Mighty River (v) and One little Word led 
to another (v) by the Casa Loma Orchestra 
(Amer.) (1385). First mentioned is not so 
fully orchestrated as some of this band’s 

pee Bote and better in consequence : 
te is one of this brilliant band’s best records. 
The latter is in slower tempo, and nothing like 
so hot. Some parts of it are very neatly 
stylish, others rather rooty-tooty. On the 
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whole, a rather unsuitable coupling, as the 
second title will appeal mainly to those 
interested in the “‘ commercial” part of the 
supplement. 


With Double Check Stomp and Sweet 
Dreams of Love, Duke Ellington and His 
Orehestra (Amer.), provide both sides of the 
H.M.V. hot record for the month (B6277). 
The former is one of the Duke’s bright 
swinging performances, full of ingenuity and 
fine playing. The latter—Ellington’s own 
composition—is just a sweet little melody, 
full of interest and with the Ellington hall- 
mark in every bar. 


The Parlophone “ Rhythm-Style ’’ Series 
discs (R1399) consists of Phil Napoleon 
(trumpet), Jimmy Dorsey (clarinet), Tom 
Dorsey (trombone), Frank Signorelli (piano), 
and Ted Napoleon (drums), under the name of 
the Original Memphis Five (Amer.) in Jazz me 
Blues, coupled with Fletcher Henderson and 
His Orchestra, under their alias, The Stokers 
of Hades (Amer.), playing their crazy version 
of Chinatown, my Chinatown. 

Chinatown is about the most exciting 
thing of the month. 


Hylton gets hot 

The big surprise of the month I have kept 
till the last. 

Jack Hylton and His Orchestra have done 
St. Louis Blues (v) and a hot tune by Billy 
Ternent of the band, called Hylton Stomp. 
These are so good—particularly St. Louis 
Blues—that they might be by any slap-up 
Negro band. If anybody does not like the 
inference of this comparison, may I say that 
Mr. Hylton has only himself to blame for 
not having shown us earlier what his band 
reallycando. The arrangement of St. Louis 
Blues (Billy Ternent) is brilliant. The 
saxophone section has come on out of all 
recognition, and David Shand’s short solo 
has the right idea. But the star of the whole 
thing is Philip Brun. He has proved himself 
easily the best trumpet player this side of the 
Atlantic, no matter how much some of the 
others may fancy themselves. Billy Munn’s 
scat singing is saved by his break at the end. 


Vocal 


HE Boswell Sisters (Amer.) on 

Bruns. 1403 are, if possible, more 

delightful than ever in a lovely new 

melody number, Down on the Delta, 

and Hoagy Carmichael’s hot number, 
Charlie Two-Step. 

One of their new stunts in Down on the 
Delta is a gliss upin harmony. I have never 
heard anything so perfectly done. 

Coupled with a re-issue of their Shout, 
Sister, Shout is the Sisters’ version of Crazy 
People (1416), which they sing in the film 
“The Big Broadcast.’”” The record is not 
yet to hand, but I hope they do Crazy 
People better than they do it in the picture. 
Parts of it were rather disappointing. For 
once the young ladies get very near to being 
“ jazzy.” 


Also in the supplement, but not yet to 
hand, are the Mills Brothers’ (Amer.) new 
contributions—Dirt Dishin’ Daisy and Git 
Along (Bruns. 1419). The titles sound 


promising, at any rate. 





Ambrose and His Orchestra signed by Brunswick 
Kit-Cat secure Roy Fox from Café Anglais 
Zonophone and Regal merged into one 





NOTABLE marriage was cele- 
brated in the gramophone industry 
just before Christmas. 
After an engagement, remarkable 
for the close secrecy with which it 
was kept, Mr. Regal and Miss Zonophone 
suddenly surrendered their separate entities 
tq re-appear as one under the name “ Regal- 
Zonophone ”’ and all decked out in a bright 
new red and green label. 

All this, however, is likely to cause only 
a mild stir compared with the startling 
news that Ambrose and His Orchestra at 
the Mayfair Hotel are about to sever their 
connection with H.M.V. to perform a con- 
tract made with the Decca group, under 
which the band will record exclusively for 
Brunswick. 

The change over is to take place very 
shortly, and Ambrose’s first Brunswick 
recordings may be expected on or about 
April Ist next. 

For this unexpected step there is, I have 
cause to believe, a deeper reason than the 
desire to secure the band merely because it 
is considered by probably a majority to be 
the finest in the country. 

With one or two minor exceptions the 
Brunswick record has hitherto featured only 
American artistes, and unfamiliarity with 
their names has been the direct cause of a 
not inconsiderable section of the British 
public failing to bestow on it the attention 
it deserves. It is believed that the inclusion 
of a well-known and famous British artist 
will provide a remedy for this case as it 
did for the Panachord record, the sales of 
which—American recordings included—went 
up enormously immediately English talent 
was put on to it. 


. . « their shadow before 

Already the first results of Ambrose’s 
pzoposed move are to be seen. 

When Jack Hylton went from H.M.V. to 
Deacea, H.M.V. promptly retaliated by 
issuing all the unreleased Hylton recordings 
they had, and re-issuing some previously 
released on H.M.V., on their cheaper record, 
the Zonophone. The reason is not far to 
seek. Now H.M.V. have repeated the pro- 
cedure and put Ambrose on to the new Is. 6d. 
Regal-Zonophone. 

Among the records by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra already issued on Regal-Zonophone 
are Please (v) and Here lies love (v), both 
from the film “The Big Broadcast” 
(R.-Z. MR770) and on MR769 Pu-leeze! 
Mr. Hemingway (v) and Till to-morrow (v). 

Pu-leeze! Mr. Hemingway ought to have 
been a great record. Elsie Carlisle sings with 
all the indignation you would expect an 
innocent young lady to show towards the 
advances of the forward Mr. H., and young 
Fred Bretherton has provided the band 
with one of the most modern and cleverest 
orchestrations it has had for some time. But 
the fact of the matter is that, although the 
public will not concern itself with such 
considerations, and consequently the record 
will probably sell well, the band has not 
shown itself sufficiently au fait with the 
dictates of modern interpretation to cope 


with some of the arranger’s more subtle/ 
phrases. There is little to complain of 
in the saxophones, due chiefly, if you listen 
carefully, to the thorough understanding of 
his part evidenced by Billy Amstel, who, 
although he plays tenor, succeeds in carrying 
the whole section. But the brass! Well, the 
less said the better. 

If the remaining performances seem more 
stylish it is because there is not so much in| 
the arrangements to tax the rhythmic 
understanding of the band, but even so the 
phraseology is pretty provincial—e.g., Please, 
The whole thing is a greater pity because— 
and this must always be borne in mind when 
I criticise Ambrose and pass over the same 
faults in others—the band is so fine in other 
ways that if only it would study these 
modern rhythms, the fact that it is one of 
the two best dance combinations in the 
country would be worth boasting about 
instead of a rather empty honour. 


Roy Fox and Lew Stone 

Lew Stone and His Monseigneur Dance 
Band are listed in I'll never be the same (v) 
and Balloons (v) (Decca F3314), Let’s put out 
the lights (v) and I can’t write the words (v) 
(F3270), Junk Man Blues (v) and My 
Woman (v) (F3313), and on F3321 Melodious 
Flashes (Parts I and II) (v). As, with the 
exception of F3321, these are all as broadcast 
by the band, you will know what to expect. 
Whatever good or bad there is to be said, it 
must be allowed that the band does know how 
to interpret its orchestrations stylishly. Mel/o- 
dious Flashes is a sort of musical switch, 
containing snatches of a couple of dozen or 
so of last year’s hits. 


You will also know from the broadcasts 
what Roy Fox’s records are like—melodious 
and generally most pleasing in their simple 
way. The titles are Sweet and Hot (v)—this is 
only one that gets at all hot—and Night (v) 
(Decca F3288), You're telling me (v) and 
How deep is the ocean (v) (F3288), and on 
F3296 Please (v) and Here lies love (v), both 
from ‘‘ The Big Brcadcast.” 


On the 16th of this month Roy Fox and 
His Band terminate their engagement at the 
Café Anglais to open at the Kit-Cat Res- 
taurant in Haymarket. As the Kit-Cat 
is controlled by Gaumont-British, it is more 
than likely that the band will be used also 
for variety interludes in the circuit’s cinemas 
and theatres and in pictures which the con- 
cern has scheduled for production. It will 
continue to broadcast. 

Although at the time of going to press I 
cannot obtain confirmation, it is strongly 
rumoured that new arrangements at the 
Monseigneur Restaurant may shortly be 
reflected in the establishment dance music. 


I’ve done it again 

Under my name—Edgar Jackson and His 
Dance Band—the boys at the ‘ Spider's 
Web” (augmented) have made four more 
‘Qld favourites in modern Style”: One 
Stolen Kiss (v) and Jealous (v) (Decca 
F3299) and I wish I could Shimmy like my 
Sister Kate (v) and Angry (v). More about 
these next month. Epear JACKSON. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


PICK-UP TESTS 


[In the July 1931 isswe we published an introductory note relating to our pick-up tests in which we set forth our reasons for not 
publishing frequency response curves of pick-ups reviewed. We still adhere to the views we then expressed, and for the benefit of new 
readers we reprint the note below. In future the key figures will be tabulated for the purpose of easy reference. | 


Introductory Note 

It, is generally. considered that the ideal pick-up curve 
should show a rising characteristic at both ends of the scale 
from 250 cycles to at least 50 cycles in the bass and from 
4,500 cycles upwards in the treble in order to compensate for 
the falling off in the recording below and above these points. 
It !s, however, open to question whether a response of this 
kind is in practice the ideal thing that it is commonly supposed 
to be. The following considerations must also be borne in 
mind : 

(1) The measurement of response is made by means of 
constant frequency records where the amplitude of recording 
is considerably greater than on ordinary records. There is a 
good deal of evidence to show that a needle point behaves 
differently in following the grooves in the two types of record. 
In particular, high notes are more easily picked up from the 
ordinary record than from a constant note record. 

(2) The measurement does not discriminate between different 
frequencies in the output. A note of a certain frequency is 
supposed to be fed to the pick-up and the output voltage is 
measured. But this voltage may largely consist of notes of a 
different frequency altogether—harmonics or even clang 
tones—and in certain circumstances (e.g., if pick-up resonances 
are pronounced) surface noise and other unwanted effects may 
be responsible for a considerable proportion of the output. 

(3) A rising treble response due to a mechanical resonance 
almost invariably implies a pronounced surface noise in actual 
reproduction. 

(4) A heavy bass response tends to overload an amplifier 
easily, even though the actual volume of sound produced by the 
loud-speaker seems quite small. 

(5) In any case, the ideal response undoubtedly varies with 
room conditions. In a large room with a high roof a relatively 
greater response to very high and very low notes is required 
to achieve the illusion of realism. 

(6) The frequency response curve gives very little positive 
information about the behaviour of the pick-up to notes of 
different loudness or to sudden surges (transients). One can 
say this, however: that a frequency response curve which is 
peaky cannot help but mean improper treatment of loudness 
and transient phenomena, 


In the reports certain figures of output at different frequen- 
cies are given. We do not propose to print response curves 
in graphical form since these can be thoroughly misleading, 
not only because the particular scales chosen may be prin- 
cipally responsible in determining the visual impression of 
goodness or badness which the curve happens to convey, but 
also because it gives an appearance of scientific accuracy to a 
series of measurements which at best can only be very rough 
approximations determined by the particular circumstances 
in which the measurements are made (e.g., the actual readings 
vary with different needles from the same box and with the 
way in which they are inserted into the needle socket). (Burrs 
at the blunt end of a steel needle are responsible for much 
uncertainty.) For these reasons we have hesitated for some 


time before deciding even to give a number of key figures, 
and we ask readers to bear in mind that these figures only 
have a relative significance—there is no absolute validity 
about them, nor can there be at the present stage of develop- 
The surest test for some time to come will be careful 


ment. 


listening to the quality produced with a good amplifier and 
loud-speaker, and that of course necessarily includes a 
personal factor. Fortunately, or unfortunately, the personal 
factor seems to be the one of most importance in the general 
public’s judgment of such matters. 


The Collaro Pick-up and Volume Control - 
Price 30s. 
In external appearance this modified version is identical 
with the original Collaro pick-up reviewed in the November 
1932 issue. The modifications have mainly been concerned 
with the re-designing of the 
damping system and with the 








method of mounting the arma- Frequency | Voltage Output 
ture. The nett result is a 
much stronger and higher 8460 05 
treble response, a lower bass 7720 2 
cut-off and, in general, a less 6650 2 
peaky characteristic. 6120 9 
We tested two samples: 5550 ; 
one pick-up without volume = Ll 
control, and the other with 4450 1:3 
volume control of standard 3900 1-0 
value (25,000 ohms) and 3540 1-0 
mounted on the unit plate of 3015 1-2 
a Collaro No. 32 induction 2512 8 
motor. The figures given in 2075 10 
the table herewith were taken 1788 : 
with the former pick-up using oe 7 
Pyramid Loud Tone needles 1035 7 
and H.M.V. constant fre- 993 1 
quency records. By com- 893 4 
paring these figures with those 733 4 
of the original pick-up given 526 6 
in the November 1932 issue, 445 1-0 
it will be seen that whereas the 340 + 
high note cut-off of the latter = 12 
was at 4,700 cycles the new 150 13 
model has a readable response 104 1 
up to over 8,000 cycles. At 719 11 
the other end of the scale, the 52-4 1:0 
earlier pick-up refused to track 33-3 1-1 


in the abnormal grooves of 
a 33 cycle constant frequency 
record, but not so the new model, which tracks quite comfort- 
ably giving a steady output of 11 volts. Naturally’ without 
any shunt resistance the quality of reproduction is much too 
shrill and keen and is accompanied by unbearable surface 
noise. With a potentiometer of 25,000 ohms, however, the 
quality assumes more normal proportions and surface noise is 
reduced to a minimum compatible with the strength of the high 
note response. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
reproduction given by the combination of our amplifier, the 
Baker speaker and this pick-up is really first-class. 

The free movement of the armature, apart from its tendency 
to reduce record wear with steel needles, has another advantage 
in that it makes the pick-up suitable for use with non-ferrous 
needles—B.C.N.’s and round shank fibres. Users of this type 
of needle would be well advised to take advantage of the high 
note response of the pick-up by using a higher value potentio- 
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meter, say of 50,000ohms. We find that under these conditions 
B.C.N.’s give an admirable account of themselves. 

Owing to the special form of construction, the volume control, 
in which the moving arm is not actually in contact with the 
resistance element, has a smooth and almost silent action. 


The Meltrope Pick-up Price §0s. 

Most readers of THE GRAMOPHONE are familiar with the 
novel constructional features of this pick-up—the collet system 
of gripping the needle and the combination of mechanical and 
magnetic damping applied to 
the armature—so that there 
is little need for us to repeat 
our previous comments here. 





Frequency | Voltage Output 





It is perhaps opportune to ped Pp 
mention that the pick-up 4450 iy 
reviewed in the October 1931 3900 2 
issue has confirmed the high 3540 5 
opinion we expressed then, 3015 9 
having given good quality 2512 6 
consistently ever since and 2075 5 
without trouble. 1788 > 
By comparison the present aa : 
Meltrope pick-up gives even 1035 5 
better quality ; it is not that 993 6 
the range in either the bass or 893 6 
the treble has been extended 733 6 
to any considerable degree, 526 3D 
but rather that the charac- 445 ‘9 
teristic has been made 340 4 
smoother. It is significant = we 
5 1-1 

that although the movement 150 1-2 
of the armature is particu- 104 1-1 
larly free and the damping 79 1-4 
relatively light, being of a 52-4 | 1-6 





resistance rather than a re- 
active nature, the high note response is not obtained through 
the medium of large mechanical resonances. As the general 
note reproduced above indicates, this means that the actual 
high note response is larger in relation to the surface noise 
reproduced (and therefore, of course, that the voltage measure- 
ments are a truer indication of actual high note response than 
is usually the case) and also that surges and transients are 
more effectively dealt with. With a volume control of 
250,000 ohms the peak at 3,015 cycles is reduced to negligible 
proportions and the tone is smooth and practically devoid of 
the “saw-edge”’ quality that is usually attributed to steel 
needles. With fibres or B.C.N.’s there is no disadvantage in 
using a higher value of potentiometer. In fact, with a value 
of 500,000 ohms and Meltrope fibre needles there is a fair 
amount of surface noise, almost as much as with steel needles 
and a 250,000 ohms control, but it has that distributed crackling 
quality which never seems so obtrusive. Under these con- 
ditions the tone quality is of a very high order indeed ; the 
delicacy of the strings and the smoothness of the bass are 
remarkable. Moreover, no matter what type of record is being 
played, there is no noise from the needle and record—buzz or 
chatter—-other than the normal vibrations of the needle as it 
sings to the music. 

It only remains to add that so far as alignment errors of the 
pick-up and arm are concerned, record wear is at a minimum, 
providing the template issued with each pick-up is used to 
find the correct position of the base in relation to the turntable 
spindle. 


The Cascade III Gramophone Price £13 

The illustration is of the original Cascade II external 
horn gramophone. Visualize this with a horn three feet longer, 
a mouth diameter of 28 inches, and with a wooden stand to 
support the open end of the horn, and then you will have some 
conception of the new Cascade III gramophone. And it gives 
a quality of reproduction that ranks with the best we have 


ever heard from any acoustic instrument. It has an excellent 
treble response, a much deeper bass response than its smaller 
brother, and is not so 

directional. With a 
fibre-tuned sound-box 
the detail and delicacy 
of the strings and 
wood-wind, the slim- 
ness of the oboe, and 
the naturalness of a 
good piano recording 
are exceptionally fine. 
With steel ncedles 
there is slightly more 
volume and a little 
harder tone, though 
at no time is there any 
roughness or tendency 
to over - accentuate 
any instrument of 
an orchestra. 

On the mechanical side, alignment errors are within three 
degrees at all parts of a record, and the fitting of a special type 
of ball race and housing to the base of the tone-arm has 
resulted in a particularly smooth and free lateral motion. In 
the cabinet, which is of polished beech, there is a cupboard 
which has a capacity large enough for the storage of about 
120 records. 

The price quoted includes a Meltrope No. 3 sound-box, but 
those who desire can have a special sound-box for fibre or other 
non-metallic needles at extra cost. 


The E.M.G. Mark IX Gramophone 


Price 16 guineas 

As is usual with all E.M.G. products this new external horn 
gramophone is sent out into the world in splendid style. The 
cabinet, the tone-arm, the sound-box and the motor are all 
excellent pieces of workmanship that unmistakably reflect 
the individual care taken in design and assembly. The horn 
too is just about as elegant as one of this calibre can be made ; 





it is mounted to the sub-motor board conduit in such a manner 
that the necessity of rotating it in its socket to enable one to 
place a record on the turntable is obviated ; moreover, it does 
not project so far into the room as did its predecessor, Mark 
VIII (the Wilson horn model), which the Mark IX supersedes. 
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There can be no question about the quality ; it is undeniably 
first class, so good, in fact, that it creates a sensation of wanting 
that extra breadth and depth and realism of the Mark Xa 
or Expert Senior gramophones. By this we do not mean that 
the bass register is weak; the conditions are just the reverse, 
as it certainly gives more bass than a visual impression of the 
horn’s cut-off would suggest. This fact is still another instance 
exemplifying the care taken in designing the acoustic system. 
Had the mouth diameter of the horn been stopped indis- 
criminately without any regard as to where the principal 
reflections occur the deepest bass would simply have been a 


series of resonances. As it is, these have been smoothed out, 
with the result that the horn reproduces as much bass as the 
rate of taper and mouth diameter will allow. These, however, 
are not the only factors governing the range and quality, as 
a change of sound-box quickly demonstrated ; an ordinary 
commercial sound-box failed hopelessly with fibres, but on the 
other hand our standard sound-box had a little more resolving 
power and punch. 

The middle and treble are splendidly given ; the sheen and 
delicacy of the strings in Tchaikovsky's Violin Concerto in D, 
played by Huberman, are quite up to the Mark Xa standard. 


TECHNICAL TALK 


by P. WILSON 


My Radto-gramophone 

It is very uncomfortable at times to have a temperament 
that becomes dissatisfied on the least provocation. I ended 
the main description of my new equipment last month in a 
very complacent mood. It was perhaps only meet that 
whatever gods have immediate charge of the Ether should 
proceed to upset my equanimity. In any case, that was how 
things turned out. For no sooner had I got things just to my 
liking, as I fondly thought, than things began to happen. Not 
with the receiver, oh dear no! That continued to function 
according to plan. At the end of November and beginning 
of December, however, reception conditions began to change, 
almost catastrophically it seemed. First of all, distant 
stations began to come in at exceptional strength. Then one 
noticed that fading had become much more pronounced. 
And lastly, I found that besides the ordinary fading, of which 
my automatic volume control took care, there was a more 
intermittent kind which played havoc with the quality of the 
reception. 

One thing soon became apparent. In such peculiar condi- 
tions as then obtained I should have to take more precautions 
against second channel interference. In a previous article 
I noted that the aerial circuit I had adopted was not particularly 
safe in that respect, but up to that time the directional pro- 
perties of the aerial had been good enough to avoid undue 
trouble, and the circuit had the special advantage of keeping 
the noise level low. It now became clear that the directional 
properties were not adequate for the purpose in times of large 
signal strength and exceptional fading. One could not have 
determined that point before, for last winter, when I was 
experimenting with the forerunner of this equipment, the 
fading conditions were not particularly severe, so far as I 
recollect, and there were fewer stations of very large power 
to cause interference. 

Perhaps it would be well, therefore, for me to go into some 
detail about the principles of superheterodyne reception, and 
to explain how, as I understand the matter, the special diffi- 
culties arise at a time like this, and what means are available 
for overcoming them. For although I have not yet quite 
finished the details, the comparatively simple modifications 
I have made in the original aerial circuit show every 
promise of being completely successful in achieving what I 
want to do. 


Broadcast Waves 


First of all, I must refer to some very elementary matters. 
The signal received by an aerial from a broadcasting station is 
in the form of a ‘‘ modulated carrier-wave.” This means that 
the electrical vibrations which correspond to the musical and 
speech frequencies (i.e., from about 16 to 16,000 cycles per 
second) are superimposed upon the carrier frequency (which 
is fixed for any particular station, but may be anything from 
about 150,000 cycles per second to about 1,500,000 cycles per 


second according to the station being received). This is done 
in such a way that the strength, or amplitude, of the carrier- 
wave is varied both instantaneously (to allow for the loudness 
of the music) and periodically (to allow for its pitch). In 
practice the resultant is a very complicated kind of wave, but 
fortunately one can study it, as one can study most musical 
vibrations, by splitting it up into simpler components, namely, 
those which appear when the carrier-wave is modulated by 
pure musical tones of constant strength and constant pitch. 
In these conditions the form of the wave is that shown in 
Fig. 1, in which the carrier-wave is represented by the rapid 
excursions and the musical sound by the wave-shape at the 
top of the peaks or at the bottom of the troughs. 





Fia. 1 


Even this wave-form can be split up into three simpler wave- 
forms. Thus if the carrier has a frequency p and the musical 
sound a frequency f the modulated wave can be shown to be 
compounded of three simple waves of frequency, p, p+f and 
p—f respectively. The two waves of frequency p+/f and p—f 
are known as the side-bands. It follows that every broad- 
casting station is in effect sending out not only waves of the 
frequency of its own carrier p, but also waves on each side of 
its carrier, that is p+f above and p-f below. The range over 
which the transmission extends is thus determined by twice 
the frequency of the highest musical note that is being trans- 
mitted. Thus, if one wished to transmit up to 16,000 cycles 
per second, the frequency band covered by the transmission 
would be from 16,000 cycles below the carrier frequency to 
16,000 cycles above it. In the case of London Regional, which 
has a carrier frequency of 843,000 cycles, this would be from 
827,000 cycles to 859,000 cycles. But broadcasting stations 
in Europe are so packed together, that their carrier-waves are 
only 9,000 cycles apart in some cases. Thus Stuttgart has a 
carrier frequency of 832,000 cycles (11,000 cycles away from 
London Regional—it used to be only 9,000, but the spacing 
was modified last year) and therefore to transmit musical 
notes up to 16,000 cycles its range would have to extend from 
816,000 cycles to 848,000 cycles. The two stations thus 
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badly overlap, and if a transmission of full musical range were 
attempted there would be interference of three kinds : 
(1) Carrier-wave with carrier-wave producing what is 
known as a heterodyne whistle. 
(2) Carrier-wave with side-band producing distorted, but 
sometimes intelligible sounds. 
(3) Side-band with  side-band, 
cacophony. 

Here, then, is the problem of interference, which is bound to 
be present so long as stations are only 9,000 cycles apart, or so 
long as we wish to reproduce a longer range of frequency than 
0 to 4,500 (i.e., half 9,000, the other half being the side-band 
range of the adjacent station). The former is not within our 
control at the receiving end, the latter is. If we make our 
receivers very selective, or otherwise design them, so that no 
notes above 4,500 cycles are reproduced, then the interference 
problem does not arise. Usually, however, it is a matter of 
difficulty to do this without attenuating notes below 4,500 
cycles as well. To obtain a sharp cut-off is a matter of extreme 
difficulty. 


producing horrible 


Band-pass Tumng 

What is known as band-pass tuning is a partial solution of the 
problem. The idea of this is that two tuned circuits should 
be so arranged to interact with each other that the resultant 
response is a curve with two small humps disposed one on each 
side of the carrier frequency (Fig. 2a) instead of asingle hump 
at the carrier frequency (Fig. 2b). The difficulty at first was 
to keep the two humps a definite number of cycles (say 9,000) 
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apart, whatever the carrier frequency. When one arranged 
matters to get the right spacing for one station (i.e., for one 
carrier frequency) one found it very far out for another. This 
difficulty was to a large degree overcome by what is known as 
‘“ mixed coupling ” as used in the ‘‘ Square Peak ” and “ Link ”’ 
coils. This system keeps hump spacing fairly (though not 
absolutely) constant throughout the tuning range. 


The “ Stenode” Principles 


Another recent development that should be noticed is what 
is known as the “‘ Stenode” system. Here the selectivity in 
the tuning system is made very sharp indeed, with the result 
that side-bands are severely attenuated, and therefore the 
response to high notes substantially reduced. To compensate 
for this a tone-corrector is incorporated later so that high notes 
are amplified in greater proportion than low notes and the 
balance between the two is largely restored. The success of 
this procedure led to an investigation to determine whether 
high selectivity, followed by tone-correction, would not over- 
come the difficulties imposed on reception by the 9,000 cycle 
spacing between carrier frequencies. That is, whether tone- 
correction would restore to audibility interference between 


stations if this were first cut out by adopting highly selective 
tuning arrangements with their accompanying cutting of side- 
bands and loss of high notes. The answer is contained in a 
splendid little monograph by F. M. Colebrook, published by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for the 
Radio Research Board*. The conclusion as usually stated in 
non-technical] language is that this method can avoid the types 
of interference noted at (2) and (3) above but wiil restore 
interference of type (1). This is not quite an accurate 
statement of the position, but is sufficiently near for most 
ordinary purposes. The two principal considerations to which 
it does not refer are the factors that have to be taken into 
account in relation to the strengths of the signals from the 
wanted and unwanted stations, and the nature of the process 
performed by the demodulator (or detector) valve. 


Demodulation 

The detector valve in a receiver is concerned with sorting 
out the musical vibrations from the modulated wave and by- 
passing the carrier-wave (and any other) frequencies so that 
these are not passed on to the audio-frequency amplifier.  [t 
is a somewhat complicated process and the analysis is much 
too involved for me to discuss at the present moment. The 
conclusion to which it has led, however, is that what is known 
as ‘linear detection” offers distinct advantages over other 
types. It only remains to add, for my present purpose, that 
the best forms of linear detector at present available are the 
“diode ’’ detector, and after that, the leaky-grid detector 
with its grid leak and condenser suitably proportioned and 
its H.T. voltage reasonably large. The anode-bend detector 
becomes sensibly linear for large input signals which, by the 
way, are desirable in any case, but even then it is sensitive to 
the degree of modulation of the carrier signal (i.e., to the 
amplitude of the carrier-wave relative to the amplitudes of the 
musical frequencies superimposed upon it). Another form of 
detector, namely the copper-oxide metallic rectifier, is about to 
make its bow before us, and it seems possible that this will be 
easily the best of all. But as to that we must wait and see. 

Another point which the investigation has brought out, is 
that the signal strength received from the wanted station 
should preferably be much greater than that received from the 
unwanted one. 


Superheterodyne Reception 

This long preamble now enables me to explain why I think 
that superheterodyne method of reception has greater possi- 
bilities than the ‘straight ’”’ receiver. In the latter, the 
modulated carrier-wave as received in the aerial may be 
amplified as it stands before being passed on to the detector, or 
it may be put through the torture chamber of demodulation 
straightway. In the superheterodyne, an intermediate trans- 
formation is interposed. This is to convert the carrier- 
frequency (with its modulation) from that peculiar to the 
station being received at the moment to a different, and lower, 
frequency, common to all stations. This standard frequency 
is called the ‘‘ intermediate frequency.” Usually the value 
of intermediate frequency chosen is somewhere between 
100,000 cycles and 150,000 cycles. There are good reasons 
(so far as we in Europe are concerned) for limiting the choice 
to this particular range, but these I must leave aside at present. 
Personally, I prefer to have an intermediate frequency which 
is a multiple of 9,000, or, at any rate, of 4,500, for in that case 
one finds that the possibilities of interference begin to limit 
themselves. It all becomes a matter of simple arithmetic to 
determine these possibilities, as I may show one day in these 
columns, and to determine the best intermediate frequency 
for a given set of conditions is then a matter of statistical 
analysis. At the moment, I put my money on 117 kilocycles 
(117,000 cycles). However, the more common at present 
are 110 kilocycles and 125 kilocycles. 





* High Selectivity Tone-Corrected Receiving Circuits: Price 1/3. 
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The next point to notice is that a 9 kilocycle separation is a 
larger proportion of (shall we take ?) 125 kilocycles, than it is 
of 843 kilocycles, which is London Regional’s particular 
province. This means that a tuned circuit in an intermediate 
frequency stage can be made selective much more readily than 
one in the aerial circuit, apart altogether from the fact that the 
high-frequency resistance (and therefore the damping) of the 
coils will be less. Further, the intermediate frequency is 
fixed once and for all and therefore band-pass tuning arrange- 
ments can be employed which give a constant separation for 
all parts of the wave range covered by the receiver. The 
advantage of having pre-set and constant tuning over a 
substantial portion of the pre-detector amplification is enormous. 


Frequency changing 

The transformation from the station carrier frequency to 
the intermediate frequency is done by means of a local oscillator 
valve and a frequency-changer, or first detector, valve. In 
some designs one valve is made to perform the two functions, 
but I prefer not to poke my fire with a walking-stick. The 
local oscillator is tuned to produce oscillations of a frequency 
which differs from the carrier frequency by the amount of the 
intermediate frequency chosen. Thus for an I.F. of 125 ke. 
to receive London Regional (843 ke.) the oscillator must be 
tuned to either 968 ke. or 718 kc. These local oscillations 
are fed to the frequency changing valve together with the 
signal coming from the aerial, though these latter may first 
be amplified in a high-frequency stage if thought desirable. 
The function of the frequency changing (or first detector) 
valve is to combine the two signals and then to sort out a 
modulated®signal whose frequency is the difference between 
the two. This is the intermediate frequency. 

It may be said, I think, that all the major problems in super- 
heterodyne reception are concerned with the operation of this 
freyuency changing valve. In the first place it should be 
noticed that for good reproduction it is essential that the 
amplitude of modulation appearing in the intermediate fre- 
quency must be proportional to the amplitude of modulation 
as it was in the carrier wave. If this is not so amplitude 
distortion seems bound to ensue. It may be shown that this 
condition is satisfied if the frequency changer is operating 
as what is known as a “ square-law ” or ‘‘ parabolic ’’ detector, 
but apparently not if it is operating as a “ linear” detector. 
Either an anode-bend or a leaky-grid detector may be arranged 
to operate with sensibly square-law characteristics, provided 
the input signal is not too large. Hence I conclude, though I 
am open to correction, for I must confess that as yet I do not 
see my way through the tangle quite so clearly as I should like 
to do, that for best quality one must keep the input to the first 
detector quite low. That is the main reason why I have pre- 
ferred to have no preceding H.F. amplification of the received 
carrier signal, though I must admit that the same object might 
be achieved by having a pre-first detector volume control 
operated independently from the others in the receiver. It would 
eem, however, that this conclusion is awkward in other ways. 
I suspect, though I have not gone into the matter in any 


detail yet, that if we use any of the available types of valve as — 


oscillator, we get harmonics of the oscillation frequency we 
are aiming at much more abundantly if the strength is kept 
within the low limits to which we are confined. A more 
important difficulty, however, is to make the aerial circuit so 
selective that it will not pass through a substantial signal 
250 ke. (i.e., twice the I.F.) above the signal we are concerned 
with at any particular moment. For such a signal will combine 
with the oscillator signal to produce an I.F. of 125 ke. just as 
well as our wanted signal, and nothing we can do afterwards 
will stop this ‘‘ second channel, interference,” as it is called. 
In my old friend Little’s words: ‘‘ Miihlacker gives Vienna the 
bird (832—250=582), Breslau gives it to Rome (923—250 = 
673), Hilversum to Leipzig, Heilsberg to Miihlacker and: so 
on.” The ~ phenomenon has become important reeently 
because of the exceptional fading ; for the wanted station may 








fade away until its signal strength may be but a fraction of 
that of the station 250 ke. away, and then the signal strength 
from the latter, which forces its way through a single tuned 
circuit, becomes relatively considerable. 
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Little and I both became perturbed at once, and our solutions 
(they turned out to be alike) crossed in the post! Neither of 
us will readily give up the centre-tapped frame aerial, partly 
because its use reduces outside noises, but principally because 
its directional properties enable one to cut down the signal 
strength of even a near-by station so readily. It is a great, 
advantage to be able to reduce the strength from an unwanted 
station until it is small compared with that from the wanted 
one. In this way adjacent station (i.e., in frequency) inter- 
ference can be reduced with less risk of high note loss. So far 
as I know there is (perhaps I might even say, can be) no 
method using an open aerial and highly selective tuned circuits 
which will do this so effectively. Our problem, therefore, was 
to increase the aerial circuit selectivity to such an extent that 
the response 250 ke. away from the tuning point was cut down 
to negligible proportions and at the same time to increase the 
directional properties of the aerial. I at once remembered the 
B.B.C. Year Book for 1932, where a frame aerial circuit with 
the required properties was described. Only a minor modifica- 
tion was needed to adapt it to my purpose. I soon satisfied 
myself that a Colvern KGR coil could be adapted for the 
purpose, and within 24 hours had the arrangement working 
successfully. It only remains now to determine the number of 
turns on the coupling coil to give the best results, and Messrs. 
Colvern are making up a special coil for me for the purpose. 
In the meantime, I give the new aerial circuit in schematic 
form (Fig. 3). 

Well! Well! There are several other points I promised 
correspondents to discuss but I find I must leave them over to 
the next part of the serial story. I only hope that what I 
have written will serve to clear up some of the difficulties 
readers seen to have in regard to modern developments, and 
apart altogether from “my radio-gramophone”’ which has 
served as the text rather than the subject-matter of this 
particular sermon. 





The Passing of an Old Friend.—It is with the greatest regret that 
we have learned, just as we go to press, of the death of our old 
friend Mr. W. Collier. For many years Mr. Collier was the 
leading motor specialist in the gramophone trade. No one had 
quite the same happy knack as he of coaxing a motor to do its best 
The assistance he. gave THe GRAMOPHONE in its early days could 
never be fully repaid. Ave atque vale, PW. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Tiny Harp Needles 

No doubt some of our northern readers have heard of these 
needles before, but we must confess that our acquaintance 
with them was only made a few weeks ago. They are of the 
non-ferrous type, are made from specially prepared Hawthorn 
spines, are about the same diameter as an ordinary pin, and 
are about ?-inch long. With each packet of needles a special 
metal grip is included, resembling, in shape, a “ tiny harp.” 
The idea is to insert the needle in the grip, which allows only 
a 7; of an inch to protrude and then fix the grip in the needle 
socket, and use in the ordinary way. 

Tone and definition (especially string tone) are decidedly 
good, surface noise is very low, considerably less than that 
given by a medium steel needle, and the volume rather more 
than that of the average non-metallic needle. Moreover, 
although the points are on the brittle side they stand up 
uncommonly well. Such records as the Columbia Gétter- 
démmerung Funeral March had no terrors for the needles we 
tried. In any case it is not an expensive experiment to try, 
as a complete outfit, which includes a Tiny Harp, six needles 
and a packet of record lubricant, only costs two shillings. 

They can be obtained from H. Hall, Milrig, Galston, Ayrshire. 
Like us, you may be very agreeably surprised. 


The B.B.C. Year Book 

Like past editions, the B.B.C. Year Book for 1933 is an 
excellent example of production, and contains the usual pro- 
gramme statistics of the past year, more details and illustra- 
tions of Broadcasting House and a technical section which 
includes a fair amount of matter on the subject of Short Wave 
Relays, some very interesting ‘notes on Microphones, the 
Acoustics of Studios, Electrical Interference and Television. 

Of particular interest to readers in the Colonies are the 
notes on Empire Broadcasting, and the details of the new 
Empire Station at Daventry which we had the privilege of 
inspecting along with members of the general and technical 
Press on Monday, December 12th, 1932. The visit to Daventry 
was most interesting. Nothing seems to have been spared to 
ensure that the Empire broadcasts, which began on December 
19th, 1932, are an initial success, and as time goes on, and more 
and more experience is gained with the peculiar snags which 
are bound to crop up, the services over the zones will 
become more efficient still. There are five zones, namely : 
(1) Australia ; (2) India; (3) South Africa; (4) West Africa ; 
and (5) Canada. Reports of the experimental transmissions 
which have taken place to all the zones, with the exception of 
zone 5 (Canada), are all very satisfactory, and with the know- 
ledge already gained in respect of Canada, this zone will soon 
be equally efficient. 


Ferrantt 

From Ferranti Ltd. we have received a new brochure 
entitled Ferranti Constructional Power Amplifiers and Receivers. 
It contains all the details necessary for constructing a battery- 
operated amplifier, a battery-fed receiver, both with an output 
of 1,000/6,250 milliwatts (according to the type of valves used), 
a D.C. amplifier giving 2,500 milliwatts, an A.C. amplifier 
and receiver both with an output of 6,250 milliwatts, and a 
12-watt amplifier and receiver. In each case the figures given 
are for undistorted outputs. The fidelity curve for each 
equipment is also given and it is significant that each is 
substantially straight over a very wide range. 

The number of the brochure is Wa.513 and it will be sent to 
all who care to send 6d. in stamps to Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood, 
Lancs. 

The finest six-penn’orth ever. 


The Expert Cadet 

In view of the fact that the horn originally designed for the 
Expert Cadet gramophone (reviewed last month) was, by virtue 
of its slow taper and relatively small mouth diameter, rather 
too directional, Mr. E. M. Ginn has decided to use the same 
horn for the Cadet as is supplied with the Expert Junior 
gramophone. This should not only have the desired effect as 
regards diffusion, but will also extend the range of the instru- 
ment in the bass, thereby creating an even better balance 
between this register and the treble. But note particularly 
that the price will be unchanged, i.e., £12 10s. Od. 


Dynatron 

In response to some of our readers who were greatly 
impressed by the general performance of the Dynatron 
receivers and radio-gramophones at Olympia and Manchester, 
we have made arrangements with H. Hacker & Sons Ltd, 
Maidenhead, the makers, to review a Dynatron “ Ether King ” 
radio-gramophone and an ‘‘ Ambassador” receiver. We 
cannot say definitely in which issue the reviews will be 
published, but it is fairly safe to say that they will appear in 
the March issue at the latest. 


Mr. }. H. Williams 


Congratulations to Mr. J. H. Williams, who ‘* recently 
appointed Managing Director of that thriving “lég’’ of the 
E.M.I.—the Marconiphone Company, Ltd. It will be recalled 
that in April last J. H. was appointed to the directorate of the 
company. More grist to his elbow ! 


The Davey Pick-up 

This new component, being a product of E.M.G. Handmade 
Gramophones, Ltd., is naturally designed for use with non- 
metallic needles—fibres in particular—and a_ three-stage 
amplifier, i.e., two L.F. stages and a power stage. Used in 
conjunction with the E.M.G. DR. series of electrical reproducers 
it is ideal, or so it seemed to us when the pick-up was used as 
the input to the DR.1 receiver. The chief features of the 
reproduction was the very smooth tone, even in the very high 
reaches of the treble, and the detail of the bass register. The 
r.m.s. output, though adequate under these conditions, is not 
large enough to enable the pick-up to be used successfully with 
a two-stage amplifier except by interposing a step-up trans- 
former between pick-up and amplifier. But this would need to 
be very carefully designed. An interesting point is that rubber 
is not used as the damping element. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


(Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope.) 

I began to receive letters about the ‘‘ new ’”’ Caruso records 
several days before I had an opportunity of hearing them for 
myself. The opinions expressed were so mixed as to suggest 
either strong differences in taste or discrimination, on the one 
hand, or actual differences in reproduction on the other. I will 
freely confess that I accepted, rather willingly, the unfavourable 
verdicts, being quite ready to believe that Caruso had been 
treated no better than Tamagno; I went so far as to map out a 
column and a half of some pungency, and I am ashamed to say 
that it leapt to my mind with quite unusual spontaneity. 

tlowever, seething with unbelief, and blinded by prejudice, 
I a.ked to be allowed to hear the records, when it was at once 
apparent that what I heard was undoubtedly the real Caruso, 
accompanied by something which sounded uncommonly like 
an orchestra. Vesti la giubba seemed good 
encugh ; but only half convinced, I turned 
the dise over, fully expecting that in M’ appari 
lay the secret of my correspondents’ fury. 
But beyond the rather “luscious ”’ tone, 
which is, unfortunately, characteristic of 
corimercial electrical reproduction, I could 
hear nothing to criticise : the Vesti la giubba 
was certainly as good as the original, and the 
Murta was even better—the voice seemed 
less constricted. Later, I was able to hear 
them again on my own reproducer, which is 
a home-made, hooked-up, and thoroughly 
unscientific affair, but nevertheless handles 
vocal records faithfully and without ex- 
aggeration. This was even better—it spaced 
out the registers, and restored the human 
touch. That there was a difference was at 
once obvious, and it seems to me that these 
differences can be multiplied by the number 
of types of apparatus we employ. Herein 
may lurk the difficulty. It is a disquieting 
thought that even ordinary individuals, who 
have no more technical knowledge than is 
required to ‘‘ build ”’ their own sets, can, by using such devices 
as potentiometers, filters, varying their valves and speakers— 
to mention only a few—do practically anything they please 
with a human voice. They can alter the quality, pitch, 
resonance, and volume ; and give so many impressions of the 
same singer that by the time they had done with him, they 
would be baffled, to say the least, to know which impression 
was the correct one. It comes to this, that if we don’t like a 
voice, each one of us can alter it to suit his individual taste ; 
and each will doubtless think that the result which pleases him 
most is the real thing ; but is it? I know one gramophonist 
whose fine instrument gives lifelike reproduction with steel 
needles, but he prefers the muffled, velvety tones which this 
particular gramophone produces with fibres. He doesn’t 
pretend it is more realistic—he simply prefers it so. 

The fact is that the terms ‘ technician ’’ and ‘ musician ”’ 
are not interchangeable ; and I. believe that of the two, the 
musician is the more tolerant. The technician is apt to reject 
what may be quite correct in a musical sense, because his 
instruments do not give proper electrical readings, quite 
regardless of the plain fact that scientific accuracy, while 
producing impressive results, may be quite unmusical*. If 
proof of this is needed, let us recall our delight when we first 
“heard the bass”’ in our sets—and in such quantities that 
perhaps we were soon glad to cut it off again—or a good deal 
of it. We were simply pleased to hear our sets perform for us 
in a way in which they had not performed before, without im- 


gz Since taese ines were written almost identical obser vat ions have appeared in 
aletter to the Daily Telegraph, on a question of broadcasting. 
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mediately realising that we were merely gobbling up bass in such 
quantities because forso long we had been starved of it altogether. 

Likewise with acoustic gramophones it is possible, by 
altering the horns, tuning the sound-boxes, and varying the 
needles, to have a singer’s art and reputation at our mercy. 

In view of the wide discrepancies in the dates of the original 
recording of these Caruso records, which I have seen men- 
tioned as anything between seventeen and thirty years old, 
it may be well to state that the M’appari was issued in 1906, 
and the Vesti la giubba in 1907, The former was the only 
recording by Caruso, and the latter was the third and last, the 
two previous recordings being on 10in. dises. 


My humble tribute this month is to the art of Maurice 
Renaud, who was one of the very earliest of the great stars to 
recognise the potential value of recording, since he made Pathé 
cylinders in about 1900, one of which has 
just come to light, and will be referred to 
later. Of the fourteen titles which appeared 
in the 1902 red label catalogue, nine were 
made in Paris previously as black label 
records : these, so far as I have heard them, 
were definitely inferior to the London records. 

Renaud succeeded the great Lassalle as 
leading baritone at the Paris Opéra, and was 
regarded .as being the perfect exponent of 
the classical style of singing. He had a 
voice of absolute purity, and was a very 
polished actor ; in fact, it may truly be said 
of him that at any moment when he was on 
the stage he was completely appropriate to 
the picture. My own recollections of him, 
in Don Giovanni and Rigoletto, are of this 
infallible ‘“ rightness,’ and a certainty and 
sureness of touch which never for a moment 
put him out of focus with his colleagues. 
He was a regular visiting star at Covent 
Garden during the nineties and after, and 
was chosen for the réles of ‘* Wolfram ” 
and the *“‘ Comte de Nevers ”’ at the Jubilee 
Gala performance of 1897, which also included the de 
Reszkes, Plancon, Eames, Melba, Van Dyck, Macintyre, and 
Alvarez. 

Renaud’s records did not, probably, make the same appeal 
to the buying public as did those of Caruso, Adams, Scotti, 
and Plancon; the tinge of austerity in his singing did little to 
lighten the somewhat ‘‘stodgy”’ titles which he selected ; 
though his Toreador Song was good, and his Star of Eve is a 
constant joy, and a complete answer to those who blame this 
melody for being hackneyed. His last appearance here was in 
Hammerstein’s season at the London Opera House in 1909, 
singing with all his old charm in Quo Vadis ? 

I wish here to make my belated acknowledgments to Mr. 
H. H. Harvey, of Golders Green, for very kindly lending me 
the photograph of Mme. Suzanne Adams which appeared 
in the October issue. With the exception of Victor Maurel, 
the remaining photographs are the property of The Gramo- 
phone Co. Ltd., by whose courtesy I am able to reproduce 
them. 

By an odd coincidence I received by the same post requests 
from collectors for my opinion as to the best records by Caruso 
and Melba respectively. I presume both requests refer to the 
art of the singers, and not to that of the laboratory worker ; 
and as the earliest records by these two supreme artists are 
much sought after, it may be interesting to examine the matter 
—in not too much detail. 

We must decide, if we can, which stage of Caruso’s career we 
prefer—there were certainly three—roughly 1902 to 1905, 
1906 to 1911—and afterwards. The first was his jolly, 
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irresponsible period, when he sang as he felt, and gave full rein 
to his gaiety and his grief, as in Mattinata, the originai Questa 
o quella and La mia Canzone, or Vesti la giubba and E iucevan 
le stelle ; or displayed his complete command of “ il bel canto ”’ 
in Una furtiva lagrima and Il Sogno from Manon. His porta- 
mento in Celeste Aida showed that in the broader effects he was 
not disposed to asceticism ; and even his Giunto sul passo from 
Mefistofele is more optimistic in tone than is usual. What a 
pity there was no La donna é mobile at this period, which seems 
to me to show him as the possessor of a voice and a talent of 
which he hardly yet understood the full significance, and which 
he used with a zest and a joyful abandon which he never quite 
recaptured. 

The 1904-5 Victors, which include the first La donna, may 
be classed as a sort of “‘semi-epoch ”’ ; the voice was still very 
high, and the portamento in Celeste Aida remained ; but the 
record surfaces were different, and there was a nasal quality 
and a certain tightness, especially if played too fast. 

The first orchestral records came in 1906, including the grand 
Solenne in quest’ ora with Scotti: the others (Bohéme, Maria, 
Faust, and Favorita) were much admired at the time, but the 
tightness was still noticeable, especially in Spirito gentil. A 
vast improvement was evident in the following year, when we 
had O Paradiso, Ideale, and the 12in. Vesti la giubba. These 
may be quoted as examples of the most marvellous tenor 
singing within our knowledge ; but though they showed the 
heights to which his singing had attained, there was a certain 
sophistication and an absence of the old spontaneity, and even 
of some of the lyric charm which was formerly so delightful. 
This Vesti la giubba was a stupendous affair, and could have 
been achieved by nobody else, living or dead, but it lacked the 
lyrical appeal of the first (Milan) recording of 1903, which was 
more comparable with the exquisite renderings of de Lucia— 
alas, never recorded. 

Then there was the last phase, in which at times he still sang 
magnificently, but the voice was different ; he had an impres- 
sive lower register, the timbre was darker, and the high notes 
wanted a bit of pumping; but the “coffee cream” quality 
remaincd till the end. 

In 1909, when some of us heard him at the Albert Hall, he 
sang superbly—perhaps rever better in his life. He was the 
only singer I ever heard who really seemed to make that difficult 
place positively rock. He sang the arias to which the gramo- 
phone had accustomed us, including Solenne in quest’ ora (I 
forget the baritone’s name), so everybody could judge him as 
an expert ! 

As to his best record—I still think Amor ti vieta from Fedora 
to be the supreme thing in singing; but I am speaking of an 
original copy and know nothing of present-day pressings. 

The review of Melba’s records is simpler, since she never 
changed—unless carping critics would consider the shedding 
of her D in alt asa change. The recording changed very much, 
however, and as I do not wish to be tiresome on this subject, 
I will simply state that I should look for my favourite record 
among her London recordings of 1904-5—6, which I am sure 
would never have been deleted had the present-day reproducing 
instruments been then available. 

Naturally, I ignore the accompaniments, many of which 
rattled rather badly ; but collectors do not worry about that 
sort of thing. The records may be roughly classified as 
coloratura and others; of the latter, the Addio from La 
Bohéme was a beautiful record, and what associations go with 
it! The first part of Ah, fors’ é lui holds its own against any 
other renderings easily ; and the three-verse, piano-accom- 
panied Good-bye (Tosti) is a triumph of the art that conceals 
art. The abbreviated Mi chiamano Mimi (03071) is Melba’s 
very self, and special mention should be made of the delightful 
10in. discs of Bemberg’s Les anges pleurent and Chant Venitien. 
Many musical people held the view that Melba’s supremacy lay 
in coloratura: while I naturally agree that so beautiful a voice 
used with matchless skill in this branch of singing must have 
had very obvious advantages, I personally feel that there have 


been, and are, others who can do these tricks just as well, and 
that it is in the higher and purer form of singing that the unique 
qualities of the voice and production have their fullest scope, 
and show to the greatest advantage: but this is a matter of 
opinion. When I come to consider her coloratura records I am 
bound to admit that the joyous ease and delicacy with which 
Melba seems to “‘ toss” her notes into the air and catch them 
again (if this silly metaphor conveys anything) is a strong 
argument. Less incisive, possibly, than the actual Tetrazzini, 
and not more agile than many others, there is, nevertheless, 
always the characteristic and unmistakable quality which )iag 
put Melba in a class by herself. The Lucia Mad Scene; part 2 
of Ah, fors’ é lui, Sweet bird, and Se Saran Rose are all fine 
examples ; so is Nymphes et Sylvains, though the recording is 
rather rough. The second part of the Mad Scene from Hanilet 
is interesting as showing both styles clearly separated on cne 
disc, but the recording tails off towards the end. 

I have heard it said that Melba’s own preference was for the 
Sevillana and Si mes vers. The former was a brilliant perform. 
ance and a beautiful record, which was made in America in 
1910, and a great improvement on the 1907 standard. Two 
other records of this air were made in London in the same year, 
at the same time as one of Pur dicesti, which, though not issued, 
is perhaps actually her most beautiful record. Of the published 
records, I think I prefer the Chant Hindu; and for coloratura 
singing I will mention Sweet Bird (03021) as a suggestion. I 
have not heard Si mes vers, but have no doubt that Me!ba 
managed to make it sound something better than ‘‘ So-and-so 
and his orchestra’ usually achieve. Donalda’s record, made 
in 1907-8, gives strong grounds for hope that this is so. 

J.H. (W. Ealing) is the correspondent who sends me details 
of the very interesting Pathé cylinders: he wonders whether 
anybody would like to take up the question of having them 
re-recorded on discs, and I should be glad to put him into 
touch with any enthusiasts. Here is the list: Caruso, 
E lucevan le stelle; Renaud, O douce ¢toile; Van Dyck, Sieg- 
mund’s Love Song; Affre, Bella figlia, Rigoletto; Ben Davies, 
Schubert's Serenade and Be thou faithful ; Kirkby Lunn, Snow. 
flakes and Ye Banks and Braes; Vaguet, Salut, demeure; 
Delna, Ah, mon fils ; and Marie Boyer, Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 
voix. I would call special attention to the Van Dyck, as this 
seems to be the only record in the world of this artist in his true 
character of a Wagnerian singer. The date of these is stated 
by J.H. to be about 1900-1. 

Another collector has asked me to give a list of those historical 
records which are lost to us for ever. I greatly fear that it 
would take a much shorter time to make a list of those which 
are not. I have the information, but do not feel free to publish 
it ; but I can assure my correspondent that it is dismal reading. 

I have for disposal a large number of pre-Dog black label 
records by British singers of the period 1906-8. I cannot 
undertake to send lists, but cordially invite enquiries. 


P. G. Hurst. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Best Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Hditor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
thai the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


GERHARDT AND SCHUMANN. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Esmé Greaves, quarrels 
with a comparison which I drew between Mesdames Gerhardt 
an Schumann in an article on the former in the October 
GR.MOPHONE. Of the three points which he raises, the most 
important is the first, in which he takes exception to my 
criticism of Mme. Schumann’s “ limited range.’ Of course I 
I was not referring to vocal compass, but to musical, intellectual 
and psychological variety. It is a general and justifiable 
opinion among musicians that in this particular—that of variety 
an‘ subtlety of mood as reflected in tone-colour and phrasing 
—Cerhardt has no equal among living singers. Mme. 
Schumann’s singing is exceedingly charming, but, especially 
in /Aeder work (and it was this only that was under discussion), 
this all-pervading, unvarying charm leads in the end to com- 
parative monotony, as becomes apparent if one attends half 
a dozen recitals by either singer in the course of a few years. 

In a criticism of Mme. Schumann’s last London recital 
which appeared in the Sunday Times of November 6th, Mr. 
Ernest Newman had a paragraph on this subject, which would 
interest Mr. Greaves. The Bach and Mozart records cited 
by him have long been familiar and treasured possessions of 
mine, but not being Lieder are, strictly speaking, beside the 
point ; though I cannot agree that their scope lies outside the 
‘“lvrical-contemplative ’’ vein. It is significant that what is 
perhaps Mme. Schumann’s best operatic part, Sophie in Der 
Rosenkavalier, demands in fact that very blend of the roguish 
and lyrical moods which, together witha delightfully pure 
tone, make up her musical stock-in-trade. 

Gerhardt’s very occasional lapses of intonation I admitted 
in my article. In the concert hall I have never been worried 
by her breathing (Lotte Lehmann, one of the greatest of living 
singers, is a far more notable sinner in this respect), and on 
the gramophone I cannot detect it at all. 

Yours faithfully, 


Burnham. Desmonp C. SHAWE-TAYLOR. 


SOCIETIES. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,— In his excellent article in your Christmas number 
Mr. Casals tells of his early discovery of Bach’s unaccompanied 
suites for ’cello, and says “‘ At home I read and re-read the 
music which was to become my abiding delight.” 

Well, he is not the only one who delights in this great stuff, so 
why doesn’t he record it ? I have been looking forward for a 
very long time to some really worthy records of this great 
artist’s solo work, and Mr. Casals’ article emboldens me to 
chide him for the poverty of his recorded repertoire. 

Here is a chance for H.M.V. to add another plum (not 
necessarily on Plum Labels) to their Connoisseur List ; and 
let them begin by giving us Casals playing the Suite in C major. 
His playing of the Bourrée from this suite on an old Columbia 
record is matchless. 

There might well be a Society to obtain records of the great 
solo performers in the particular works in which they specialise. 
I do not agree with the multiplication of Societies to the extent 
of having (as has already been suggested) a separate Paderewski 


Society, or a Kreisler Society, and soon. But there is room for 
a collection of authentic recordings of the great classics for the 
different instruments by outstanding exponents, e.g., the Bach 
*cello suites by Casals, the Sibelius Violin Concerto by Kreisler, 
or Szigeti or Busch, and, say, a few Mozart Piano Sonatas 
by Myra Hess. These are, of course, only examples at random. 

But I would be prepared to postpone the formation of this 
Society for two others which would give us: (a) Mozart Operas 
done in good style, e.g., Figaro and Don Giovanni in Italian 
by the Scala Company, and the Seraglio and Magic Flute by 
the Viennese, and (b) Selected choruses and soli from Handel’s 
Operas and Oratorios. Here is great treasure of very beautiful 
stuff which is sadly neglected by the recording firms. Moody 
and Sankey and Hymns A. & M. are well enough for those who 
relish them, but, leaving the quality of the music out of the 
question, there is far more true religious feeling in one air or 
chorus of Handel than in all the voluminous compilations of 
the kind mentioned. 

As I am writing I would also like to ask, Why is the Pianoforte 
Quartet so badly neglected by the Recording Firms ? Not a 
single one by Mozart has been done, and they are so delightful. 
There has been a slump in Chamber music for some time past, 
which may be ascribed in part to the monotonous succession of 
String Quartets. Certainly one is delighted to have these works, 
but now that most of the high spots of the String Quartet 
repertory have been hit off, leaving the Léners to waste their 
sweetness on “arrangements,” there is room for adventure, and 
that without suggesting any of these shocking moderns ! There 
are, for example, Brahms’ Sonatas for Piano and Clarinet, 
Mozart’s two duos for Violin and Viola, Schubert’s other Piano 
Trio (recorded in pre-electric days by the N.G.S.), and Mozart’s 
Divertimenti for Wind and other instruments. The N.G.S., 
having shown the way, may be exempted from these strictures, 
but one wonders what the musical advisers to the Recording 
Companies are thinking of, when in spite of mergers they still 
continue to pour out month after month repetitions of the 
same works which, anyway, can be heard frequently enough in 
Concert Halls or‘via Radio. Surely one of the privileges of 
possessing a gramophone is to have and to study works less 
often performed in public, and here, again, I do not refer to 
those of the revolutionaries. 

Congratulating you on a very attractive Christmas number 
and wishing the GRAMOPHONE even greater success in the New 
Year. 

Yours faithfully, 


Dublin. PICADOR. 


BRITISH COMPOSERS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Several times in the past I have read letters in 
THE GRAMOPHONE urging the recording companies to give us 
some of the works of present-day British composers, but the 
response up to date seems to be very, very small; and I have 
no doubt but that, from the commercial point of view, the 
recording companies are quite right in their attitude. However, 
now that we have our Sibelius Society, our Wolf Society, and 
the others, I venture to suggest that a step in the right direction 
would be the formation of a British Song Society. 

I fully concur with those who name Hugo Wolf the greatest 
song-writer since Schubert ; but I could draw up a list of 
modern British songs which I consider fully as well worth 
recording as the issue of the Wolf Society. One would like to 
hear records of Peter Warlock’s “ Balulalow”’ and ‘“ The 
Jolly Shepherd,” of Bax’s “Cradle Song” and Bairstow’s 
‘*The Oak-Tree Bough,” and a dozen others that one can name 
without stopping to think. 

Good interpreters of British songs are not by any means so 
many as we are entitled to expect, and I would like to see the 
Society’s records entrusted to two artists who are both as far 
as I know strangers to the recording studio—Norman Notley, 
late of the English Singers, and the incomparable Dorothea 
Webb. The names of John Armstrong and John Morel also 
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suggest themselves without much opposition. I am certain 
that records of some of the lovely and quite unjustly neglected 
songs that British composers have turned out in the last genera- 
tion, sung by artists of the calibre of those I have mentionéd, 
would find a great and eager public. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.6. R. H. Younae. 





(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Smr,—We have just had the first performances in 
England of Bax’s new Fourth Symphony, a most beautiful 
and original piece of music, and judging by the reception the 
work got, it made a tremendous impression. 

This brings to mind again the fact that none of the 
symphonies of Bax or Vaughan Williams are recorded, or for 
that matter hardly any of the major orchestral works of any 
English Composer, except Elgar; and emphasises the crying 
need for something to be done about it. 

It is obvious that a society devoted to one or another of these 
ecmposers would not be practicable, but a British Composer 
Society embracing, say, for its first volume ‘“‘The Sea 
Symphony ”’ of Vaughan Williams and a shorter work like 
“Mai Dun” of Ireland, might well pave the way for a new 
era in recorded English music. 

Yours faithfully, 


Wimbledon. H. E. J. Coiuins. 





CHORAL RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—The suggestion made by Mr. L. Wilson in 
your October issue that a Society be formed for an album of 
Part-Songs would, I believe, find support by many interested 
in choral singing, and who take part in the Musical Festivals 
held in different parts of the country. 

It is not only m the North of England that unaccompanied 
choral singing finds support. Here in the South within a 
small radius, the Musical Festivals of Portsmouth, Brighton, 
and Bognor Regis testify to an enthusiasm entirely due to the 
love of the music, and the opportunity to acquire such magni- 
ficent part-songs as given by Mr. Wilson, all well known by 
the many who take part in these Festivals, would no doubt 
be taken advantage of. 

Whilst on this subject I should like to testify to the excellence 
of the choral record made by the Cardiff schoolchildren in 
“To Sylvia’? and ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,’’ reviewed in 
your September issue. It is really good. I have a friend who, 
if he returns home from business ‘‘fed-up,” puts on a Mozart 
quartet. He says it helps to change the thought currents, and 
as he is capable of enjoying good music this may be so. If 
there is a record of singing that can do this for the average man 
it is the one I have mentioned. The children get there all the 
time. 

Yours faithfully, 


Chichester. A. W. B. 


HUGO WOLF’S “ EPIPHANTAS.” 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Deak Sir,—It is gross temerity on my part to differ from an 
authority like Mr. Klein, but I cannot help feeling that the 
spirit of Wolf’s ‘ Epiphanias ’’ may not quite have revealed 
itself to him. I have had Schlusnus’ record in the old Bruns- 
wick edition for some time, and have always thought of it as 
not a broadly comic piece, but as a representation of three 
small boys marching into a Christmas party and singing a set 
of traditional mummers’ rhymes, marching out again at the 
end. Medizval and Teutonic in a sense no doubt it is, but 
to my mind the picture is not of the Three Kings who came 
to Bethlehem, but of three boys representing the traditional 
figures, and this thought removes the coarseness that would 
appear if the last verse were ignored and the other words were 
taken too seriously. After reading the words and hearing the 


record again, I am sure that I have the right idea of what was 
in Goethe’s and Wolf’s minds. 
Yours faithfully, 
London, N.W.11. A. NELSON. 
(This, sung by Hiisch, is in the second album of the Hugo 
Wolf Society just issued. See also Ernest Newman in the 
Sunday Times, December 25th.—Ep.] 


WILHELM RODE. 
(To the Editor of THrt GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—Mr. Hall in his letter in the Christmas number 
writes: ‘‘ What is all this Rode cult about ? I thought him 
a very ordinary Wotan and Sachs.” 

If Mr. Hall had added that these were the only réles he had 
seen Rode in, one might have forgiven him for wondering, 
although if he cannot see the utter supremacy of his Sachs, it 
is a sad case ! 

But if Mr. Hall wants to know what all the “‘ cult ”’ is about, 


he must see Rode not only as Wotan and Sachs, but as Count } 


in Figaro, Iago, Scarpia, Pizarro, etc., and then he might know. 
For it is the astounding versatility of this consummate artist 
which is the chicf marvel. In fact, in Figaro, one simply 
cannot believe that it is the same man. I know of no other 
living operatic artist about whom one can say this, except 
Chaliapine. The two have, by the way, a lot in common. 
If Chaliapine sang Wagner, it would be just as Rode sings it 
Yours faithfully, 


London, 8.E.1. L. B. NEEL. 


‘“RECORD BRITISH AND BUY BRITISH.” 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Si1r,—The “ mild protest ’ from Mr. Gerald Hayes on } 


page 308 of the December GRAMOPHONE is surprising, puzzling, 


and trying. After one has tried to boost certain music until f 


one begins to expect to be told not to use THE GRAMOPHONE 
for propaganda, it is very wearying when an apostle of such 
music says one is “ simply trying to undo the work of the last 
forty years, and going back to the complacent ignorance of 
academic musical teaching in the last century.” 

Surely a Haslemere musician would have thought it worth 
while to give, at any rate, a cursory glance at a full-page article 
on a Locke quartet (August 1931) and another at a column 
letter from Mr. Donington (Hon. Sec. of the Dolmetsch Founda- 
tion), and a column reply, all about English viol music (October 
1931). May I quote just two of my sentences: “ Here [in 
Locke] was no mere prophet of Purcell, but a great personality, 
and one of an extraordinarily fine quality” ; ‘‘ When all this 
old, but really timeless, music is once again fully known, it may 
well take a prominent place in England’s musical greatness.” 

But, indeed, it seems as if the mere name of Purcell must be 
to Mr. Hayes as a red rag to a bull, blinding him to everything 
else. Certainly from this “* mild protest ’’ no one could imagine 
that I had also said, for instance, in this very letter with which 
he is concerned: ‘‘ The greatest need, in the song class, is for 
the Lutenist Ayres.’ In case Mr. Hayes now says I’m ignoring 
the instrumental music, I must add that we were discussing songs. 

How on earth can anyone but a fanatic imagine I intend 
by the words “ Purcell is an astounding, isolated genius ” 
that Purcell should ‘‘overshadow’’ any other genius? 
‘** Astounding ’’ means ‘“‘ stunning ”’; “‘ isolated ’’ derives from 
the Latin insula, an island. And a Haslemere musician should 
be the last to perpetuate the fallacy that Purcell “ is at the end 
of a long line of English composers.’ As Warlock pointed 
out, Purcell in his superb string fantasias looked back to the 
earlier music ; in most of his music he looked forward, and was 
emphatically an isolated genius. 

Mr. Hayes’s use of the word ‘“‘ giants’ is singularly unfor- 
tunate. The older composers will certainly not gain any 
ground if we acquiesce in, still less encourage, megalomania ; 
the prevalent idea that mere size and noise are the main things. 
Yours faithfully, 4 

Cyrit M. CRABTREE. 


” 


Hampstead. 
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